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Labour Relations 
in the United States Textile Industry 


by 
Solomon BARKIN 
Director of Research, Textile Workers Union of America 


In the present article Mr. Barkin, who is the Director of Research 
in the Textile Workers Union of America, traces the sometimes 
stormy history of labour relations in the United States textile industry. 
Among the peculiar features of the industry which, according to the 
author, have hindered effective union organisation is the fact that its 
northern and southern branches differ widely in structure. The 
author also shows how the gains so far achieved may now be threatened 
as a result, in particular, of the contraction of the industry and the 
steady displacement of its main centre towards the southern states. 


ABOUR relations in the basic American textile industry ! con- 
trast sharply with those prevailing in highly unionised mass- 
production industries like automobiles and steel. In the latter, 
collective bargaining contracts with leading companies annually 
produce substantial economic gains, establish high wage and 
benefit levels and set the pattern for other firms, both union and 
non-union, to follow. Their terms provide the framework for 
negotiations in most other major industries. Opposition to unionism 
in these industries originates with individual companies and is 
usually promoted on a plant basis. 

In the basic textile industry, on the other hand, agreements 
in the union-controlled higher-wage division in the north are 
consummated in negotiations with key corporations or groups. 
Here, the desire for wage parity with other industries is balanced 
with the recognition that the economically dominant and sub- 
stantially unorganised southern division will not necessarily follow 





1 The basic textile industry includes scouring, combing, yarn and thread, 
broad woven textile fabric, and dyeing and finishing mills. 
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the northern wage and employee benefit pattern. Textile unions 
have not only found improvements difficult to negotiate but have 
also been restrained by the knowledge that sharp advances in a 
shrinking industry may lead to the liquidation of mills with higher- 
than-average wages, particularly during recessions such as have 
occurred in all branches of textiles in recent years. Personnel policies 
in the southern mills have been shaped by “ pattern-setters ”, 
primarily non-union companies, with an eye to forestalling the 
growth of unionism in the region. During the last five years the 
gains in labour standards for textile workers have lagged. 

These distinctive experiences provide contrasting aspects of 
the operation of the American system of collective bargaining. 
The results in the major industries bring out the advantages of 
bargaining at the level of the undertaking or company in a dynamic, 
relatively self-sufficient and prosperous economy. But the results 
in the textile industry necessarily: focus attention on the less 
favourable consequences of this system for workers and unions, and 
ultimately for the nation as a whole. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SETTING 


The basic textile industry provides an industrial setting marked- 
ly different from that found in other industries. In an expand- 
ing national economy, its physical structure and employment are 
shrinking. Mills have been closed and equipment scrapped in 
significant proportions. It has been losing long-established domestic 
markets without acquiring new ones. Man-hour productivity has 
been rising sharply, reducing labour requirements. 

Over a 13-year period ranging from 1935 to 1948 the major 
sectors were relatively stable ; contractions occurred primarily 
in minor subdivisions after a decade of movement of cotton mills 
to the south. During the war and the early post-war period the 
industry enjoyed unprecedented profits and prosperity. The high 
rate of profits in 1947 marked it as “ the nation’s most prosperous 
industry ”.* It was during these years that the Textile Workers 
Union of America (T.W.U.A.) gained its foothold and succeeded 
in establishing extensive collective-bargaining relations within 
the industry and a pattern of effective negotiations in the northern 
areas and in some sectors of the south. Progress was so pronounced 
that many observers were convinced that the dominant American 
collective-bargaining patterns would finally take root in the textile 
industry. But this hope has not been realised. 


_ + Textile Workers Union of America, Research Department: The Na- 
tion’s Most Prosperous Industry ; An Accounting of the Post-War Financial 
Experience of American Textile Manufacturers (New York, 1948). 
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Unionism has not grown in the southern textile region. Continu- 
ing contraction of the industry since 1948, interrupted only during 
the early months of the Korean War, brought problems of plant 
and company survival to the fore. Unfavourable business conditions 
have stiffened the employers’ resistance to granting improvements 
in economic benefits to workers. And the opposition of employers 
to unionism has increased. 

The decline in the physical size of the industry is illustrated 
by a net drop of 221 in the number of establishments in operation, 
from 3,236 in 1947 to 3,015 in 1954. A further reduction has since 
occurred. Publicly announced liquidations of basic textile mills 
from 1945 to 1956 numbered at least 660, employing 180,000 
production workers. While northern mills were particularly hard 
hit, southern plants were also affected. 

Industrial shrinkage has resulted not only from the shutting 
down of mills but also from the scrapping of equipment in plants 
that continue to operate. The rising efficiency of new machines and 
the wider use of third shifts, particularly in the woollen and worsted 
industry, have reduced the need for equipment. From 1945 to the 
end of 1955 there was a net reduction of 1.6 million cotton spindles ; 
woollen spindles fell by 920,000; worsted spindles by 1 million ; 
cotton mill looms by 50,000; woollen and worsted looms by 20,000. 
Only synthetic yarn mills, with an increase of 12,000 looms, showed 
a rise.! 

The installation of new equipment, on which the industry 
spent a large part of its post-war investment of 4,500 million 
dollars, was accompanied by greater use of advanced management 
techniques. Employers improved their plant layouts and processing 
methods. They introduced time and motion study, and otherwise 
enhanced the effectiveness of their operations. As a consequence, 
man-hour productivity has risen sharply from a linear yard output 
per man-hour of 7.8 in 1947 to 10.9 in 1955 and 11.5 in the first 
half of 1956. This represents a jump of 47.5 per cent. over this 
period. 

These gains in productivity were not accompanied by an ex- 
pansion in output. Fabric production in the post-war years has 


1 Installed equipment at the end of 1955 was as follows : 


Type Quantity 
Cotton-system spinning spindles (thousands) ........ 22,219 
Woollen spinning spindles, excluding carpet and carpet yarn mills 
eo? cee ares fees eS 4 ees 6s 687 
Worsted spinning spindles (thousands). .......... 950 
Looms : 
Cotton, silk and synthetic (units) ........4... 471,502 


ween and woe atte)... 625). eodiarT Be eee. 20,597 
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been maintained close to the 1947 level, which amounted to 12,370 
million linear yards (14,390 million square yards), with the average 
for 1951-55 at 12,560 million linear yards (14,530 million square 
yards). An 11 per cent. growth in population offset the loss of 
940 million square yards in export markets between 1947 and 
1955 as well as the displacement of textiles by plastics and paper 
in domestic markets for industrial and household goods. With a 
relatively stable total output and rising population, woven fabric 
output per head, which had risen from a pre-war level of 77 linear 
yards to 86 in 1947, dropped back to 79 linear yards in 1951-55. 

Employment has contracted as a result of rising productivity 
in the face of unchanging output. While the basic textile industry 
employed 786,000 production workers in 1947, their numbers had 
dropped to 617,200 in 1954 and to 588,200 in 1956, a decline of 
25 per cent. The sharpest reductions have taken place in the woollen 
and worsted industry, which employed 167,000 production workers 
in 1947, as compared with approximately 65,000 in 1956.? 

In view of the concentration of union organisation in the 
northern states, the disproportionate drop in employment in this 
area has had particularly disturbing effects upon union strength and 
collective bargaining in the industry. Of the net reduction of 198,000 
production workers 55 per cent. was suffered in New England, 
25 per cent. in the Middle Atlantic states and 10 per cent. in the 
southern states. Whereas, in 1947, 57 per cent. of the production 
workers were employed in the southern states, the proportion had 
risen in 1956 to 73 per cent. For most types of textile equipment 
the scrappage occurred primarily in the north, though a net re- 
duction of minor proportions in all but worsted spindles is reported 
for southern mills. The industry’s shrinkage has shifted its primary 
locus to the south. 

Of particular significance for unionisation and collective bar- 
gaining has been the increased concentration of mill ownership 
through business mergers. This has proceeded almost uninterrupted 
since 1944. A group of industrial giants has arisen, with mills 
capable of producing fabrics of all types for a multitude of markets. 
They not only operate mills but maintain their own selling agents 
and, in some cases, their own factoring organisations, often servicing 
and selling for independent mills as well as their own. In an 
industry traditionally known for its abundance of independently 
owned mills, 26 interests now employ 5,000 or more basic textile 
production workers each, and together employ 320,000 workers, 

1 “ Textile Interfiber Competition, 1953”, in Textile Organum, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 6, Supplement (June 1955). 

® Percy W. BrpweL__: What the Tariff Means to American Industries 
(New York, Harper and Rrothers, 1956), pp. 130-161. 
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or 47 per cent. of the total in this industry.! In dollar volume of 
sales they have an even larger share of the market. This concen- 
tration has centralised the determination of business and industrial 
relations policies in the hands of a few executives oriented largely to 
southern, anti-union attitudes, thereby reinforcing the industry’s 
opposition to unionism and collective bargaining. 


TEXTILE WORKERS AND UNIONS 


While mill liquidations and mergers have created a structural 
similarity between textiles and other industries in terms of the 
size of corporate units, the industrial relations pattern in the 
textile industry does not fit that prevailing in other manufacturing 
industries. The increased importance of the southern sector in the 
industry has strengthened the anti-union management groups, with 
the result that textile unions are now considerably weaker than 
they were in 1948. 

Besides regional trends, other factors have retarded union 
growth. The small size of the individual plants and their location 
in small towns and rural areas have militated against labour or- 
ganisation. Half of the workers are in plants with less than 500 
employees. 

The mill village arrangement, under which workers live in 
company-owned houses surrounding the mill, trade in company 
stores, receive their education in company-financed schools and 
worship in company-sponsored churches, was discontinued at the 
beginning of the century in the north but persisted until the 
Second World War in the south. The fact that more and more 
workers have their own cars has, among other factors, tended to 
widen areas of labour recruitment, which diminishes the direct 
control of the employer but also increases the difficulties of union 
organisation.” 

The large number of light, semi-skilled jobs involved in textile 
processes has enabled the industry to employ many women, who 


1 See James A. Morris: Woolen and Worsted Manufacturing in the 
Southern Piedmont (Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1952) ; 
Solomon Barkin: “ The Regional Significance of the Integration Move- 
ment in the Southern Textile Industry ”, in Southern Economic Journal, 
Vol. XV, No. 4, Apr. 1949, pp. 395-411; idem: “ The Merger Movement 
in the Textile Industry ” (Testimony before Anti-Trust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee of Senate Judiciary Committee, June 29, 1955), in Congressional 
Record, 2 Aug. 1955 (T.W.U.A. Research Department Publication No. E- 
40) ; idem : “ New Industrial Giants in the Textile Industry ”, in Analysts’ 

ournal, Feb. 1956; and Jesse W. MARKHAM: “ Integration in the Textile 
ndustry ”, in Harvard Business Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, Jan. 1950, 
p. 74. 

® Harriet L. HERRING: Passing of the Mill Village: Revolution in a 

Southern Institution (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1949). 
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now constitute 41 per cent. of the work force. They have usually 
been recruited from families with other members already employed 
in the same or nearby mills. The men are customarily employed 
on supervisory, skilled, labouring and heavier semi-skilled jobs. 
The concentration of employment in one industry has made both 
the families and community dependent upon the activity and 
policies of the mill management. 

With the passage of federal legislation in the early thirties 
banning child labour, the median age of textile workers has moved 
up to a level comparable to those in other industries. But the 
recent contraction in textile employment and the appearance of 
alternative employment for younger persons have tended to raise 
the age level still further in many areas. The restriction of immi- 
gration since the First World War has reduced the proportion of 
foreign-born workers in textiles to less than 10 per cent. The 
predominant location of mills in small towns and in southern 
areas and the relatively low economic level of textile families have 
limited the educational attainments of the typical textile worker 
to eight years of schooling. 

The level of union organisation among textile workers has been 
and continues to be lower than in most other manufacturing 
industries. While efforts at forming unions can be traced back to 
1792, the first national body of both northern and southern 
groups—United Textile Workers of America (U.T.W.)—was 
formed in 1901. The rabid anti-unionism of the first 15 years of 
this century, which destroyed stronger labour unions, prevented 
any real growth in this industry. Except for a short spurt in 
membership during the First World War, soon deflated by the 
devastating anti-union “open shop” movement of the early 
twenties, the U.T.W. never gained a substantial foothold. 

In addition to open opposition from employers, the union was 
handicapped by the predominance of local craft unions and, later, 
by industrial federations zealously guarding their autonomy and 
moving in and out of the organisation as their impulses dictated. 
Splinter movements also recurrently sapped the union’s strength. 
Steeped as the leadership was in the British tradition of voluntary 
unions, it did not press for closed shop agreements, check-off pro- 
visions or other instruments necessary for forming permanent 
unions. Nor was it responsive to the dissatisfaction existing among 
the unskilled and semi-skilled workers of other nationalities with 
different traditions, who made up the bulk of the northern workers 
from the beginning of the century. Miserable working conditions 
drove the latter recurrently to class-oriented trade unions which 
provided an emotional outlet through strikes but little practical 
assistance. 
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In the south similar spontaneous protests led to strikes which 
yielded few gains and much repression. The oldest effort made by 
the U.T.W. occurred in 1934, when it called a nation-wide strike 
in which 425,000 workers participated in protest against the 
“ stretch-out ”.! It was broken, particularly in the south, by the 
resistance of the employers backed up by local police power. 
Failing to gain federal government support, the leaders proved 
unequal to the challenge of directing the mass protest movement 
or converting it into a permanent organisation. 

New, bold leadership and vast resources were necessary to 
organise textile workers. Inspired by the organisational successes 
in the mass-production industries, the Committee for Industrial 
Organisation * (C.I.0.) set up the Textile Workers Organising Com- 
mittee in 1937, Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America was at its helm and was aided by leaders from 
the U.T.W. and other labour organisations. The C.I.O. placed 
large financial resources and a staff at the command of the com- 
mittee to help build an all-embracing national textile union. 

The new organisation rested on new principles. The leadership 
was respected and its direction was accepted. The struggles be- 
tween local and national groups were eliminated. In place of unions 
built on crucial craft groups reliance was now placed on industrial 
unions representing the entire plant working force. The new union 
stressed continuing collective bargaining based upon written 
agreements which defined labour’s benefits and rights and manage- 
ment’s obligations and rights. 

Internally the new organisation set up local unions generally 
coinciding with the bargaining units. The locals in large textile 
centres were tied together into joint boards with full-time staffs 
recruited from the membership to administer the contracts and 
the affairs of the unions. Local union leaders were appointed by 
the central organisation, subject to local approval, or were locally 
elected. 

Sufficient organisational progress was made during the first two 
years, despite the 1938 recession, for a fully independent national 
organisation to be established. The merger of the newly constituted 
locals with the locals of the U.T.W. took place at a convention in 
May 1939 when the Textile Workers Union of America (T.W.U.A.) 
was formed by delegates representing more than 100,000 members. 
Emil Rieve, formerly head of the Hosiery Federation within the 
U.T.W., was elected president. Simultaneously, however, the 


1 A practice by which the workers were required to do more work with 
little or no increase in wages. 


® Subsequently Congress of Industrial Organisations. 
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American Federation of Labor revived the charter of the U.T.W. 
and issued it to a number of secessionists." 

As affairs now stand in the T.W.U.A., co-ordination of local 
union activities and the development of policies for each branch 
of the industry are achieved by the president through industry 
directors appointed by him and regular assemblies of local union 
delegates. These industry conferences recommend policy and 
action to the national officers for their respective divisions and their 
constituent locals. With minor exceptions the conference decisions 
are accepted by local unions in their respective areas. The meetings 
facilitate and regularise contacts among locals, members, the 
national officers and representatives. 

In addition, the national organisation maintains administrative 
staffs to assist officers and members. These national departments 
provide economic and technical information and furnish advice 
on engineering and management techniques as they affect workers, 
legal advice and assistance, guidance for educational activities and 
programmes, local union record-keeping and auditing services. 

Impressive organisational progress was made by the T.W.U.A. 
in the northern division of the basic textile industry. Most mills 
in the area were unionised and collective bargaining agreements 
were signed. Enthusiastic acceptance of the union enabled it to 
organise many mills without formal elections, but in recent years 
a larger proportion of mills had to be won through the formal 
proceedure of elections held by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Progress depended in part on prevailing national sentiment. As 
pro-union sentiment in the community as a whole grew, gains 
increased. Economic achievements and the union’s prestige 
favoured growth. Tens of thousands of workers were organised 
during the war years, when the influence of the T.W.U.A. was high 
as a result of its leadership in the trade union movement, in govern- 
mental agencies dealing with labour issues, and in the community. 
Outstanding progress was made in raising wages and employee 
benefits.? 

Unionisation was extended to major northern textile centres. 
The peak in membership and coverage was attained in 1948 when 
the T.W.U.A. represented 60 per cent. of the workers in basic 
spinning, weaving, dyeing and finishing industries of the north, 
embracing some 200,000 members. Thereafter, as indicated, mill 


1 Herbert J. LAHNE: The Cotton Mill Worker (New York, Farrar and 
Rhinehart, 1944), pp. 175-280. At the Ninth Biennial Convention (May 1956) 
William Pollock was elected General President, and Emil Rieve, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. 


1948) Workers Union of America, C.1.0.: Building a Textile Union 
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closings significantly reduced the size of this industry and, with it, 
union membership. Although additional mills have been organised, 
the total membership in this area has declined for this reason. 

The situation has been quite different in the south. Employers 
in this region have never acceded to the principle of the right of 
self-organisation granted to employees under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act of 1933 and the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
of 1935. They have continuously used their economic power to 
resist workers’ efforts to organise. While many individuals have 
been ready to carry on the struggle for organisation, through 
strikes and stoppages if necessary, the workers as a whole lacked 
the experience, the requisite leadership, and the economic resources 
for the protracted struggle required to overcome employers’ 
opposition. Many feared discrimination and the loss of their jobs 
in a region where alternative employment has been limited. In 
some instances groups carried on to the point of forming and 
maintaining organisations. In others the young and more venture- 
some workers escaped this conflict by migrating to other industries 
and regions. 

The opposition of employers in the days of the Textile Workers 
Organising Committee (1937-39) expressed itself in discrimination 
and discharge of pro-union workers. Some protection was secured 
from the National Labor Relations Board through orders of re- 
instatement and back pay for workers discharged for union activity. 
But employers persisted in practices designed to discourage union- 
ism, and new complaints had to be filed. Open physical attacks 
took place on occasion. Where elections organised by the National 
Labor Relations Board were won by the union, employers resisted 
recognition and negotiations for an agreement. Strikes had to be 
called in individual cases to compel recognition of the union even 
though the law required it. Procrastination in negotiations further 
hamstrung the conclusion of agreements. The long delays resorted 
to by employers’ negotiators at times sapped union strength and, 
in many cases, the economic force of the union to effect agreements 
vanished. Symptomatic of these conditions was the union’s report 
in 1939 that only 27 agreements for 27,000 workers had been signed, 
though elections had been won in 60 additional plants covering 
40,000 workers. 

This pattern of employer resistance to unionism has persisted 
through the years. During the war the tripartite National War 
Labor Board provided some assistance in forcing the consummation 
of agreements in plants with certified bargaining agreements but 
not in overcoming the discouragement of workers from joining or 
voting for unions. The Board, or its regional bodies set up under 
a voluntary no-strike agreement, helped resolve disputes. Its 
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decisions were generally accepted. But three southern textile 
employers had their mills taken over and operated by the military 
for the duration of the war for refusing to observe the Board’s 
orders.! Indicative of the die-hard opposition to unionism was the 
refusal of one company to maintain the contract ordered by 
the Board after the plant was returned to private operation after 
the war. The protracted strike following this action resulted in the 
weakening—and eventual destruction—of the local union. Thus, 
by the 1946 convention the T.W.U.A. had only 125 contracts 
covering 67,000 workers in the basic textile industry in the south. 

Efforts at organisation in the post-war years have had even less 
encouragement and support from governmental sources and have 
encountered greater organised power and determination by em- 
ployers to prevent the formation of unions. The Taft-Hartley Act, 
passed in 1947, substantially diluted the meagre government pro- 
tection provided to workers who seek free organisation. The 
addition of section 8 (c) allowing employers to express their 
“views, arguments or opinion [on unions]... if such expression 
contains no threat of reprisal or force or promise of benefit ” 
became, under the liberal interpretations issued by the new National 
Labor Relations Board, an open invitation to employers to use 
every possible way of letting employees know how they felt about 
union membership including the use of individual interrogation 


of workers regarding union membership.? Limiting the employer’s 


“e 


responsibility solely to the activities of any person “ acting as an 
agent of an employer directly or indirectly ” opened the way for 
the use of other community groups to coerce employees into 
opposing unions. New difficulties interposed in the procedure for 
securing certification of the right of representation gave employers 
and their attorneys means for delaying proceedings, affording 
them further time for destroying unions and weakening union 
support.’ 

The difficulties and problems of organisation were described 
by a sub-committee of the United States Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare in 1951 in the following terms : 


Self-organisation and collective bargaining (in the southern textile 
industry) are steadily losing ground. The retreat of union organisation is 


1 National War Labor Board: The Termination Report (Washington, 
D.C., Department of Labor, undated), Vol. 1, pp. 211-225 and 415-438; 
Vol. 2, pp. 126-128 and 379-392 ; and Vol. 3, pp. 1100 and 1103. 

2? Benjamin WyLe and William H, ENGLANDER: “ Free Speech or 
Lawful Coercion ?”, in Labor Law Journal (Chicago), Vol. 5, No. 4, Apr. 
1954, pp. 270-283. 

§ Mozart G. RATNER: “ Recent Changes in National Labor Relations 
Board Policies”, in Proceedings of New York University Eighth Annual 
Conference on Labor (Albany, Matthew Bender and Co., 1955), pp. 143-176. 
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being compelled by employer campaigns on an area-wide front. Much of 
this campaign is being conducted in shocking violation of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act and the National Labor Relations Board appears to be 
powerless to cope with the situation. 


In describing the tactics employed in “stopping a union 
organising campaign ”, the committee declared— 


Employers will use some or all of the following methods : surveillance of 
organisers and union adherents; propaganda through rumours, letters, 
news stories, advertisements ; organisation of the whole community for 
anti-union activity ; labour espionage ; discharges of union sympathisers ; 
violence and gunplay ; injunctions ; the closing or moving of the mill; 
endless litigation before the N.L.R.B. and the courts ; etc. If all this fails, 
the employers will try to stall, in slow succession, first the election, then the 
certification of the union and finally, the negotiation of a contract. Few 
organising campaigns survive this type of onslaught. 


Where unions have been formed and have survived in the face 
of these tactics, according to the committee, employers intent 
upon breaking the union usually adopt the following course : 


The grievance procedure is broken down ; the disgruntled workers are 
urged by management to revoke check-off of dues ; union representatives 
are denied access to the plant ; union leaders are fired. This may be called 
the softening-up process. When the contract comes up for renegotiation, 
impossible demands are made ; negotiations drag on interminably ; employees 
are propagandised on the unreasonable attitude of the union negotiators ; 
expiration of the contract forces a strike ; injunction is secured ; strikers are 
hailed for contempt ; a back-to-work movement is started ; fights are preci- 
pitated ; workers are evicted from homes in the mill village ; peace officers 
harass the strikers ; the National Guard is called out ; loans to union members 
are called in ; credit is stopped ; ministers urge return to work ; the strike 
collapses under this conjunction of economic, physical, moral and religious 
pressures ; returning employees are refused employment; blacklists block 
employment in other mills. If the strike cannot be broken, the plant can be 
closed and machinery transferred to another mill or sold.? 


Against these forces the Textile Workers Union of America 
has persistently carried on organising efforts. In the early post-war 
years it combined its activities with those of the C.1.0. under a 
common directorship in an organising campaign named “Operation 
Dixie ” (1946-49). But the drive made no real headway in the 
textile industry. Subsequently, it has proceeded alone with occa- 
sional assistance from other unions. 

Because of the above forces as well as an internal union dispute 
in 1950-54 between two rival groups, which diverted energies 


1 United States Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 
Labor-Management Relations in the Southern Textile Industry, Report of 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, 82nd Congress, 
2nd Session (Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1952), pp. 55, 
60, 64. 
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away from the task of organising, the total union membership 
in the southern basic textile industry has not been measurably 
increased. In 1956 organised plants employed some 70,000 or about 
15 per cent. of all those employed in the industry in the south. 

Recognising the need for reversing this weakness in union 
coverage, the T.W.U.A. has launched a new approach to organisa- 
tion, concentrating on the major chains dominating the industry’s 
policies and labour relations attitudes. Long-term organisation 
projects have been started with the help of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. at 
these key companies. By these efforts it is hoped to train the 
workers to withstand the varied forms of employer pressure and 
coercion and to impress the benefits of unionism so deeply into their 
consciousness that they will be ready to withstand repressive 
tactics. A public relations programme has been concurrently 
initiated to familiarise both the south and Americans in general 
with the obstacles facing textile workers trying to form unions 
of their own choosing in these areas and the unfavourable 
economic and political consequences of the continued absence of 
organisation. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Unlike the pre-eminent position assigned to it in other industries, 
personnel management has retained a subordinate role in textiles, 
authority over industrial relations and collective bargaining being 
lodged primarily in the hands of production officials. Only select, 
large organisations, principally among those engaged in collective 
bargaining, have specialised executive officers in charge of these 
functions. Little use has been made of existing professional know- 
ledge and skills. In all but the very small plants routine personnel 
functions have been centralised in one department but its executive 
has not gained high rank within the organisation. 

The guiding principles of personnel management differ sharply 
in the northern and southern divisions. Personnel operations in 
the north have not been significantly changed from the pre-union 
period even though unionisation has been extensive and the 
neighbouring industries have radically revised personnel and 
industrial relations policy and practice. The principal responsibility 
of the personnel department continues to be the recruitment of 
workers to operate the mill. The chief executive, the mill agent, 
usually representing owners or management located in distant 
communities, has remained absorbed with production and cost 
problems, unmindful of such objectives as creating new employee- 
management relations. Ethnic, social and class barriers stemming 
from the past have continued to work mischief with little recogni- 
tion from top management of the obstacles they interpose to 
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communications within the plant. Few attempts have been made 
to remove them, though wartime exigencies and general social 
mobility have weakened and fractured them. Management practice 
has remained quite unaffected by the recent human relations 
movement in personnel practice. 

Where unions and collective bargaining have become a reality, 
minor changes have been made in the organisational structure. 
Recognition has been given to the need for handling worker griev- 
ances and union demands, and for seeking the union’s approval of 
management’s proposals for changes in production standards, 
piece rates or work assignments. Management officials, usually 
not of the highest rank, have been assigned to direct these re- 
sponsibilities, but top management has continued to carry the 
responsibility for negotiating the annual contract changes. 

Most managements have seen no need for maintaining a direct 
independent system for appeals to workers and have yielded the 
initiative in the communication process to the union, except in 
cases of acute conflict such as strikes. Few employers have per- 
ceived in collective bargaining an opportunity for promoting new, 
constructive relationships with their employees based on better 
understanding, mutual responsibility and wider knowledge by 
both supervision and workers of their duties and rights under collec- 
tive bargaining. Formal co-operation between the industry and 
the union has been achieved through common, though not joint, 
action in support of higher federal minimum wage levels and tariff 
protection ; the intense individualistic feeling among employers 
has prevented co-operation over a wider area. The polarity of 
management-labour attitudes and the formality of relations have 
inhibited the appearance of a new era of industrial relations in 
this region. 

No such breach developed in the relations between management, 
supervision and workers in the southern region, where a quasi- 
feudalistic relationship persists. Derived historically from the 
fact that the mill owner built the mill and village and provided the 
utilities, services and governmental structure, it has continued to 
permeate the attitudes of all groups. 


1 Human Relations for Management. The Newer Perspective, edited by 
Edward C. Bursk (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956). 

2 George S. PauL : American Velvet Company and Textile Workers Union 
of America, A Case Study (Washington D.C., National Planning Association, 
1953); Richard A. Lester and Edward A. Rosie: Constructive Labor 
Relations Experience in Four Firms, Research Report Series No. 72 (Prince- 
ton, N.J., Industrial Relations Section, Department of Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton University, 1948), pp. 15-40; and The Botany Plan, 
A Cooperative Course in Labor-Management Relations Conducted Jointly by 
Botany Millis, Inc. and Textile Workers Union of America (Passaic, N.]J., 
Botany Mills, Inc., 1947). 
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While many physical evidences of the mill village have dis- 
appeared with the sale of company houses, the extension of the 
area of labour recruitment, and the incorporation of the village 
within the regular divisions of government, employers continue to 
fashion personnel practices in such a way as to maintain control 
over workers and sometimes, even at this late date, over members 
of their families. The programmes continue to rely on the direct 
personal relationship between supervisor and worker rather than 
on formal or written systems of communications. The objective 
is to have workers continue to acquiesce to the superiority and 
propriety of management’s decisions and views. The top executive 
is still pictured as the “ fair” arbiter of the life of the workers 
and their families. 

Recently the industry’s leaders have undertaken to inculcate 
this philosophy in their supervision and executives by sponsoring 
textbooks and courses of study eulogising this feudalistic pater- 
nalism as a “ folkway society ” which, if maintained, can insulate 
the region from unionism. In this philosophy the overseers are 
viewed as “elders” and the top management as the court of last 
resort for getting a “square deal ”. 

In pursuit of this surveillance and domination of the work 
force, management maintains active recreational, welfare and 
other personal services for employees. These programmes are 
maintained even where the mill village has become incorporated 
into the community at large. Employers now exercise their in- 
fluence through representatives and key persons in local political 
and social organisations and through their philanthropic contri- 
butions. 

Within the mills supervisors are expected to maintain the close 
personal oversight of employees characteristic of bygone years. 
Those who fail to secure a spirit of acceptance among employees 
are dismissed. The personnel office keeps records to help reinforce 
this control. Blacklisting of union members is common. Few 
sophisticated personnel techniques such as testing or job placement 
are employed.? Some large organisations troubled by union sym- 
pathisers or organising campaigns may even employ special per- 
sonnel to combat these people and efforts. While ownership has 
been largely transferred to public corporations with substantial 
northern capital and executives, responsibility for personnel 
policies has remained in the hands of southern, feudalistically- 


1 Glenn Gitman : Human Relations in the Industrial Southeast (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1956). 


2 H. Ellsworth STEELE, W. R. Mytes, and Sherwood C. McINTyRE: 
“ How Does Your Personnel Program Shape Up ?”, in Textile Industries, 
(Atlanta), Vol. 118, No. 6, June 1954, pp. 118-125. 
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oriented executives, who have used their power to maintain the 
old order and sharply resist the advent of unionism. 

Managements in unionised southern mills have accommodated 
these attitudes to the realities presented by entrenched union 
organisations. They have intermittently tried to destroy the 
unions but, where this has proved impossible, they have deliberately 
sought to limit their activities and effectiveness. Even when 
advances were being negotiated in union mills, managements have 
yielded to pressure from the industry as a whole to have them 
announced first in unorganised mills. Where unions have gained 
rights to detailed information or participation in the grievance 
process, employers have continued to resist them in practice and 
have sought to limit them in subsequent contracts. Management’s 
objective continues to be to retain the fullest possible control and 
to undermine the workers’ support of the union. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND LABOUR STANDARDS 


In an industry so conscious of competitive costs and prices the 
union has had to devise a system of bargaining that would con- 
tribute to a high degree of uniformity in labour standards. Lacking 
the economic power to achieve these ends through industry-wide 
agreements, the union turned to two other procedures to attain 
stabilised wage levels. The first was to unionise the leading com- 
panies or conduct negotiations with a key group of unionised 
companies to provide a pattern for each division of the industry.’ 
The second was to assume the leadership in the fight for federal 
wage legislation in association with the general trade union move- 
ment and, flowing from this legislation, to secure appropriate 
administrative action to bring lagging textile employers in line 
with union standards. These programmes have proved highly 
effective in the past 20 years. Only as the organised northern 
divisions have shrunk in size and the importance of the un- 
organised southern divisions has grown has a re-evaluation of this 
procedure been necessary. 

In its early efforts to implement its programme the union tried 
to bring organised companies in each division together to create 
an agency for joint bargaining. But this end was achieved in only 
a few areas. In the New Jersey jacquard and plain looms synthetic 
fabric and in the Middle-Atlantic dyeing and finishing industries, 


* Solomon Barkin : “ Wage Policies of Industrial Unions ”, in Harvard 
Business Review, Vol. 19, Spring 1941, pp. 342-351 ; and James S. YourTSLER : 
Labor’s Wage Policies in the Twentieth Century (New York, Twayne Publish- 
ers—Skidmore College, 1956), pp. 207-239. 
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employer associations were formed embracing virtually all organised 
plants.! 

But, for the New England cotton-synthetic fabric industry, the 
T.W.U.A. had to seek this stability by building on the long- 
established practice among the region’s employers of following the 
wage movements of the New Bedford and Fall River, Massachusetts 
mills. It therefore set itself the task of organising the mills in both 
communities. Agreements applicable to all the mills belonging to 
the employers’ associations in New Bedford and Fall River were 
secured in 1943, and an agreement applicable to both cities was 
concluded in 1945. The standards in these contracts have been 
literally observed by both organised and unorganised employers 
in the region. Even after the reversion to individual company 
agreements following a strike in 1955, the key company, Berkshire 
Hathaway, Inc., has remained the bell-wether for the industry. 
For the Pennsylvania rayon throwing and weaving industry, the 
union recognised the Duplan Corporation as the key and its con- 
tracts set the pace until the company liquidated most of its opera- 
tions in Pennsylvania in 1955. 

The organisation of the American Woolen Company meant that 
a union pattern-setter was established for the woollen and worsted 
division, since that company had traditionally provided the lead for 
the industry in both prices and wage benefits. In later years other 
large corporations might precede the above in fixing the terms of 
the pattern, but their acceptance by the American Woolen Com- 
pany was required to make them pervasive and final. In 1956, 
with the liquidation of this company, the contraction of the 
northern division and the growth of southern competition, the 
union recognised the disappearance of a realistic basis for unified 
wage policies in this division and reverted to plant-by-plant 
negotiations. 

In the New England dyeing and finishing industry, the union 
succeeded in getting a group of Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts mills to act as a group through which a single pattern 
could be achieved until 1954, when the group was disbanded. 
Negotiations with key individual plants have since then been used 
as the basis for a pattern. 

Most unorganised plants adhered to the terms of the pattern 
agreements negotiated by the union in the northern textile industry. 
Recalcitrants were subjected to union organising drives designed 


1 Lloyd G. ReyNo.tps and Cynthia H. Tarr: The Evolution of Wage 
Structure (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1956), pp. 66-98 ; and Richard 
A. Lester and Edward A. Rosie: Wages Under National and Regional 
Collective Bargaining ; eee in Seven Industries, Research Report 
Series No. 73 (Princeton, N.J., Industrial Relations Section, Department of 
Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton University, 1946). 
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to ensure conformance with union standards as well as to achieve 
unionisation of the plant. 

The situation has been quite different in the south. The union 
has organised only a small sector which does not include the most 
important pace-setters. Therefore it has used legislation and its 
organised section to effect general industry changes. But it has 
not been able to initiate wage movements in this region for the 
entire industry. Rather, the customary practice has been for the 
union to conclude agreements in the northern division, particularly 
in the cotton-synthetic division, and then to seek comparable 
changes in the southern region. This procedure has met with 
considerable success. 

Until the establishment of war-time wage regulation, the union 
relied substantially upon the 1938 federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act to raise southern wages. This law set a universal 30-cent 
minimum but provided for tripartite industry committees which 
could recommend to the Secretary of Labor higher minimum rates, 
up to 40 cents per hour. On the recommendation of these com- 
mittees the Secretary of Labor ordered a 32.5-cent minimum in 
1939, a 37.5-cent minimum in 1941 and the 40-cent minimum in 
1942. These increases in the minimum prepared the way for gains 
or placed gains already obtained in collective bargaining agree- 
ments on a more secure foundation. 

During the period of federal war-time wage control the union 
pressed its wage claims upon key companies in both regions and 
had them referred to the federal agencies for determination. These 
cases took on an industry-wide character. The decisions raising the 
plant minima to 47.5 cents in 1942, to 55 cents in 1945 and to 65 
cents in 1946, and granting across-the-board wage increases? for 
the union mills were observed by all mills. The government made 
the last increase a prerequisite to the price relief sought by the 
industry, thereby assuring universal conformance. 

From the end of the Second World War until 1948 the southern 
industry was highly profitable and followed the wage advances 
secured in the northern union mills, though in slightly different 
patterns. Northern union agreements sufficed in themselves to set 
the pattern. The total rise in the north was 41.5 cents and in the 
south, 43 cents, granted in 5 steps. The total wage and fringe 
benefit gains were for the first time in the history of the industry 
on a par with those obtained in other industries. 

1 Harry Weiss: “ Minimum Wage Fixing under the United States Fair 


Labor Standards Act : The Working of the Industry Committees ”, in Inier- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, pp. 17-48. 


2 Wage increases of a general nature simultaneously affecting all the 
employees of a company, industry or plant. 
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To ensure general observance of these gains the union success- 
fully petitioned the Secretary of Labor under the Government 
Contracts Act to recognise the union standard minimum in the 
south of 87 cents as a prerequisite for obtaining government work. 
On its initiative the Secretary of Labor later found the prevailing 
minimum under the same law to be $1.00 for the cotton and 
synthetic textiles and $1.20 for the woollen and worsted industry.’ 

The first setback in the campaign to bring southern wage 
movements into line with northern advances occurred in 1951, 
when the union secured a 6% per cent. wage increase in the north 
but unsuccessfully resorted to a strike in the south to enforce 
a similar gain. A slump in the industry stiffened the employers’ 
opposition to the point where they effectively resisted the demand. 
This setback led to an arbitration order in 1952 cancelling the 
increase in the northern mills. In 1955 and 1956 the non-union 
southern pace-setters, prodded by the continuing union organising 
efforts and higher northern levels, granted increases which have 
re-established parity of wages between the two regions. But the 
growing predominance of the southern sector means that the 
northern unionised mills will in the future have less influence in 
setting the pace. The increased determination of the southern 
non-union mills to maintain their leadership, the lower level of 
profitability of the industry, and the division of organisation 
among competing unions have reduced the possibility of using the 
organised mills as pattern setters. 

Current wage standards in the textile industry are far below 
those prevailing in United States industry as a whole. The gap 
has widened considerably during the past five years. The minimum 
hourly wage in the cotton-synthetic fabric industry is $1.165 ; in 
the northern woollen and worsted industry, $1.32 ; in New England 
dyeing and finishing, $1.485; and in Middle Atlantic dyeing and 
finishing, $1.56. The minimum rates in most major American 
industries exceed $1.50. Average straight-time hourly earnings for 
the union mills in the various divisions are as follows: cotton- 
synthetic fabric, $1.39 to $1.44; woollen and worsted, $1.60; New 
England dyeing and finishing, $1.68 ; Middle Atlantic dyeing and 
finishing, $1.77 ; southern dyeing and finishing, $1.50. The com- 
parable average for American manufacturing industries as a whole 
is $1.98. 


1 The order for the basic textile industry was effective on 21 February 
1953 and for the woollen and worsted industry, on 6 May 1954. Both were 
challenged in the federal courts, which sustained the orders, and they became 
operative in May 1956. The union, intent on protecting the negotiated wage 
levels, has filed a petition for the Secretary to establish $1.165 as the pre- 
vailing minimum wage in the cotton and synthetic textile division in line 
with the going rates in the union mills. 
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Economic BENEFITS PROVIDED BY CONTRACT 


Mills are required by federal law to pay at the rate of time-and- 
one-half for hours worked in excess of the basic 40-hour week, but 
union contracts also prescribe a basic eight-hour day. Usually em- 
ployees get full pay for six legal holidays during the year. Vaca- 
tions with 40 hours’ pay are granted employees with one year’s 
service, Employees with three to five years’ service usually get one- 
and-a-half weeks’ pay ; and those with five or more years’ service 
get two weeks’ vacation pay. Work on the third shift is compen- 
sated by an additional premium of five to seven cents per hour. 
Union contracts also provide for company-financed programmes of 
life insurance, hospitalisation and surgical expenses for employees 
and, in some instances, for their dependants. Weekly disability pay 
for sickness or accident is generally paid for a maximum of 13 to 
26 weeks. Some contracts also provide for payment for doctor’s 
care. Pension plans are provided in some agreements while others 
provide for severance pay for employees over 65 years of age with 
appropriate years of service with a company. These supplement 
the federal old-age pension benefits? 


PLANT RELATIONS 


The relations of workers, local unions and management at the 
plant level follow the general pattern prevailing in American 
industry. They are controlled by the rights and procedures out- 
lined in the collective bargaining agreement. The union is repre- 
sented within the plant by shop stewards and a bargaining com- 
mittee, the former usually dealing with the foremen and the latter 
with the higher management officials. 

Grievances raised by workers against alleged infractions of 
their contractual rights or against unfair action by management 
are dealt with by the shop steward and the aggrieved employee 
in the first instance. If no settlement is reached the issue is con- 
sidered by the shop committee, which is likely to call in the business 
agent, a full-time paid official. In some instances a national union 
representative might intercede in the last stages of deliberation. 
If no settlement is reached the differences may be referred to arbi- 
tration. 

No doubt the most contentious issues in textile mills centre 


1 The prevailing terms of employment in the textile industry are pre- 
sented in the following reports of the United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics : Wage Structure, Cotton Textiles, November 1954, 
B.L.S. Report No. 82; Synthetic Textiles, November 1954, B.L.S. Report 
No. 87; Woolen and Worsted Textiles, April-May 1952, Wage Structure 
Series 2, No. 90; Textile Dyeing and Finishing, April 1956, B.L.S. Report 
No. 110. 
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about the determination of work assignments, production standards 
and the operation of incentive plans. While the union has re- 
cognised management’s right to introduce technical innovations, 
differences continue to exist concerning the propriety of new 
standards and rates. The use of time study and management’s 
insistence upon increasing the size of work assignments whenever 
labour requirements are eased by improvements in materials, 
methods or machinery have made this field a constant source of 
misunderstanding and conflict. The union maintains an engineering 
staff to help its members and personnel to analyse these problems 
and find constructive solutions. It has called upon management 
to furnish information to the workers and the union for their 
fullest understanding and for the right to study conditions on the 
shop floor in order to check employers’ findings. Again, where 
the parties are unable to settle these issues, arbitration is the 
terminal point.! 

As in other industries, the union has followed the practice of 
agreeing in some instances to permanent arbitrators. But in the 
vast majority of cases ad hoc arbitration is employed. The selection 
of the arbitrator is customarily made under the auspices of the 
American Arbitration Association, a semi-public agency which 
furnishes lists of competent, impartial arbitrators for the parties 
to use in making jointly acceptable choices. The Association’s 
rules, which have been worked out by committees including labour 
representatives, govern the proceedings. The arbitral process has 
worked satisfactorily, giving the parties opportunities for the 
presentation of their viewpoints for adjudication by a third party. 

Unlike the earlier history of labour-management relations, 
collective bargaining, operating under the written agreement and 
the above system of adjudication of grievances and complaints, 
has practically eliminated strikes during the term of a contract. 
Trials of economic strength have been limited to the negotiation 
of new contracts.? 


1 Solomon Barkin : “ The Technical Engineering Service of an American 
Trade Union ”, International Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 6, June 1950, 
pp. 609-636 ; idem: “ A Trade Unionist’s — to Production Stand- 
ards ”, in Tvade Union Information Bulletin, No. 6, Jan.-Feb. 1956, pp. 16- 
19 (T.W.U.A. Research Dept. Publication No. T-125) ; idem: “ The Bench- 
Mark Approach to Production Standards ”, in Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review (New York, Cornell University), Vol. 10, No. 2, Jan. 1957, 
pp. 224-236 (T.W.U.A. Research Dept. Publication No. T-127) ; and Solo- 
mon BarRkKIN, Franklin G. Bishop, and Sumner SHaptRoO: Textile Workers’ 
Job Primer, Vol. 1 (New York, Textile Workers Union of America, 1953). 

? Bernard YasrorrF and Ann J. HERLIHY: “ History of Work Stoppages 
in Textile Industries ”, in Monthly Labor Review (Washington, D.C., United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics), Vol. 76, No. 4, Apr. 1953, pp. 367-371. 
ae a _ additional data by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as Serial 

o. R. 2102. 
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In addition to formal contacts arising out of the grievances 
and complaints of the workers and the unions and the employers’ 
proposals for changes in work standards and rates, constructive 
collective relationships have been developed in a few mills. Some 
employers have adopted the practice of consulting union representa- 
tives and furnishing them with full information on all matters 
affecting the worker and his well-being or of mutual interest. 


CONCLUSION 


Through negotiations with key corporations and groups of 
employers and the use of federal wage authorities, the T.W.U.A. 
has succeeded over the last 20 years in making substantial improve- 
ments in the wage levels and fringe benefits of textile workers. 
In the early post-war period the gains enjoyed by textile workers 
equalled those obtained in other industries. The union’s effective- 
ness in recent years has been limited by the contraction of the 
northern sector, the growing control exercised by the unorganised 
giant southern corporations, the unsatisfactory business conditions 
and inter-union rivalry. 

To regain leadership for collectively bargained wage standards, 
the union has selected key mill groups in the south as targets for 
current organising campaigns. Little support can be obtained from 
the federal labour board in curbing the opposition of employers 
and overt pressures on workers to discourage them from unionisa- 
tion. But the combined resources of the entire trade union move- 
ment are being directed towards this end. In the meantime wage 
standards have fallen behind the advances in other industries. 

The reversal in the position of the union in the textile industry 
during the last five years is unique on the American scene. In the 
post-war years unions in other industries have been able to hold 
their own and, in some cases, to extend their coverage, though no 
significant new industries or classes of employment have been 
unionised. Experience in the textile industry clearly demonstrates 
the possibilities of erosion of union influence as a result of contrac- 
tion in employment and the shift in the location of industry to 
the southern and southwestern states, which are only sparsely 
organised and where the employers are vigorously and openly 
opposed on a regional basis to the efforts of the unions to establish 
individual bargaining units. 











Impressions of a Mission 
to Some French Undertakings 
by 


Jean DE GIVRY 
International Labour Office 


In the course of its programme of practical action to bring about 
better relations between labour and management the International 
Labour Office is at present widening its contacts with individual 
undertakings in order to gain an insight into the actual problems 
met with at this level and thus to supplement by direct inquiries the 
information it derives by analysing the legislation and literature 
on the subject. 

It was for this purpose that an official from the Labour-M anage- 
ment Relations Division was sent during the month of October 1956 
to interview persons responsible for personnel policy in a number 
of large undertakings in and around Paris. In the course of his 
mission he also had talks with representatives of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, of the French National Employers’ Council and 
various employers’ federations, and of the principal trade union fed- 
erations, together with a few independent persons interested in the 
problem of labour-management relations. 

Certain considerations from his report that may be of interest 
to veaders of the Review are reproduced below. This article does 
not purport to be an exhaustive study of any of the problems it deals 
with, being rather in the nature of a reporter's impressions, with 
all the limitations inherent in a work of this kind. As against this, 
it has the merit of making available a quantity of first-hand information 
and of recording a number of findings and impressions gleaned from 
direct observation of the industrial scene. 


[N accordance with my instructions I spent the period from 
1 to 30 October 1956 in Paris with a view to gathering 
material on various aspects of the personnel policy followed in 
several large concerns in the Paris area. 
This mission was for me an interesting and instructive experi- 
ence. It gave me first-hand knowledge of a number of facts 
and problems that are generally familiar in theory but whose 
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importance is not so clearly realised from a distance. It also 
gave me an opportunity of establishing contact with a whole 
series of persons directly responsible for the organisation of 
industrial relations in undertakings and of telling them of the 
International Labour Office’s interest in the efforts and achieve- 
ments at that level. 

The undertakings I actually contacted, either at head office or 
works level, varied widely both in size and product. The following 
industries were represented : motor vehicle construction, aircraft 
construction, electrical engineering, accounting machines, chemicals, 
fats, rubber, printing, stationery, foodstuffs and distribution. 

Before leaving Geneva I had noted down the following points 
as the scope of my inquiries : 


(1) Organisation of the undertaking as regards personnel 
problems, level at which they are handled, division of respon- 
sibility, etc. 

(2) Problems of information, communication and consultation ; 
operation of works committees in practice. 

(3) Grievance procedures, the part played by staff delegates 
and the results of their activities. 

(4) Methods of promotion and choice of supervisors. 

(5) Selection methods ; working of industrial psychology ser- 
vices. 

(6) Individual and collective lay-off procedures ; repercussions 
of automation in this respect. 

(7) Methods of drafting works rules and their contents. 

(8) Management techniques. 

(9) Role of external management consultants. 

(10) Profit-sharing plans. 


Although the foregoing list was used as the basis for all my 
conversations, I cannot say that I obtained the desired information 
on each item in respect of all the undertakings I visited ; the 
list was a useful opening gambit to define the type of information 
I was after, but it was far too broad for all the items to be dis- 
cussed in detail. In a typical conversation a particular aspect 
of labour-management relations might be discussed in considerable 
detail, leaving no time to raise the other points. In some cases 
problems that did not appear on the list were also raised. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


I found evidence of a distinct change in the approach adopted 
by employers towards problems of leadership and relations within 
the undertaking. It seemed that this changed outlook was related 
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to the age of my informants, and it was often particularly striking 
in persons around or under 40 years old. 

A feature of this change is the fact that heads of undertakings 
are prepared to “ go back to school ”, thereby tacitly recognising 
that their status as employers or directors is no automatic guarantee 
of intuitive omniscience. To my mind this readiness to learn 
represents a significant change in the attitude of French employers, 
and one which in the long run may have very far-reaching effects. 
Two examples of the instruction being given to top-level business 
executives may be mentioned. 

The first was the employers’ symposium on “ human relations 
and training” organised by the Metal Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation in the Rouen area, which I attended on the recommendation 
of Mr. Waline, General Secretary of the Union of Metallurgical 
and Mining Industries, who, together with Mr. Ventre, a member 
of the French National Employers’ Council, went to much pains 
to arrange meetings with managements of undertakings. The 
symposium was attended by nine executives from firms employing 
between 60 and 1,500 people. The instruction was given by a 
panel of management consultants from Paris ' and was essentially 
“ positive ” : it was based on film strips with a sound accompani- 
ment, i.e. a series of stills depicting in cartoon fashion actual 
cases occurring in an imaginary undertaking to the imaginary 
characters of the film. While the films are being projected the 
audience hears the imaginary conversation of the characters in 
the various situations portrayed. These dialogues are very true 
to life and for that reason are particularly convincing. Each 
sequence of the film introduces a discussion conducted by the 
group leader ; the discussion is not confined to the specific case 
shown in the film but ranges over any similar cases that the 
participants may have experienced in their own undertakings. 
The purpose of the film is not to supply answers but solely to 
state the problems (the dialogue accompanying the slides often 
ends with a comment on the situation described or a question 
to the audience) and it thus makes the participants think for 
themselves. In this way the group leader who is guiding their 
collective thinking is able to bring the group to discover the 
principles he wishes to emphasise. 

By way of illustration, the following is the gist of one of the 
films that were shown ; its purpose was to stimulate thinking by 
the participants about employee attitudes to the work situation. 

The imaginary undertaking described was a general engineering firm, 
Lampereur and Co. It was assumed that the premises and plant were 


‘1 Centre de synthése “ Equipment—Organisation—Formation ”, 93bis 
Boulevard Péreire, Paris XVII™e. 
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satisfactory and that the only thing wrong was the psychological climate, 
which hampered the smooth running of the undertaking. The film was 
intended to make the point that, although it is not always possible to satisfy 
all the workers’ needs, the solution for the difficulties of the undertaking 
should nevertheless be sought in that direction. 

Three examples taken from three different workshops showed the 
consequences of an unpleasant atmosphere and bad relations between the 
foremen and the workers. The group leader then emphasised the following 
key idea: poor relations = poor production. 

Following the central character, Mr. Lampereur, through the various 
stages of an order in the factory, the film then brought home to the audience 
the importance of the different factors in production; the commercial 
factor, the financial factor, the technical factor and the management factor 
were all found to be satisfactory. Only the human factor, on which the 
atmosphere of the undertaking depends, was unsatisfactory. Mr. Lampereur, 
through the successive remarks made by the supervisors of the undertaking, 
discovers this serious weakness in his firm. 

The firm now has to face the following problem : What are the reasons 
for the bad relations in the workshops ? Why do the men seem to be so 
apathetic ? The question is thrashed out in a long dialogue between Mr. 
Lampereur and the industrial psychologist. This discussion brings to light 
the basic reasons for the lack of interest shown by the workpeople in their 
work : 


(a) job dilution deprives the worker of any feeling of participation and 
hence any interest in what he is producing ; 


(b) having lost all interest in what he is doing, the worker's only interest 
is his wages. 


It is because the men have been shut up in this “ mechanical ” approach 
to the work that the present situation has arisen. Would the solution not 
be to pay more attention to the aspirations of the man on the job ? 

Eight sequences are devoted to discovering what these aspirations are. 
Mr. Lampereur carries out an inquiry which leads him to discover in turn : 
(a) the need for creative activity ; (b) the need to understand the reason 
for the work ; (c) the need for participation ; (d) the need for integration ; 
and (e) the need for mutual confidence and respect. 

In the last sequence Mr. Lampereur discusses with his foremen ways of 
improving working conditions in order to improve labour-management 
relations : some think it is impossible to change the men ; others suggest 
that perhaps they should start by changing themselves. 

“Every one of us” he concludes “is partly to blame for this state of 
affairs.” 


A second film, again based on concrete examples, emphasised 
a number of ordinary common-sense practices that help one to gain 
a better knowledge of one’s fellow men and made the audience 
alive to the factors that are liable to distort observation and detract 
from the value of findings based on such observation. The con- 
clusions from this were, for instance, that in order to observe others 
intelligently it was essential to be able to throw off one’s prejudices 
and stick to the facts, to refrain from jumping to hasty conclusions 
from a given state of affairs, to take into account people’s motives, 
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worries and aspirations in forming an objective judgment of that 
state of affairs, and to keep one’s judgments constantly up to date. 

Although at first sight they seem a little elementary, these 
film strips and their sound accompaniment constitute a first-rate 
teaching aid, affording an opportunity for group thinking on sub- 
jects that might appear rather abstract in a more didactic presen- 
tation. There is of course a temptation at times to think that they 
have little to say that is not already common knowledge. However, 
the principles they emphasise are of the kind that bear constant re- 
collection, as they are easily blurred in contact with everyday life. 

Another teaching method employed in this symposium was the 
“ case study ”, the discussion of a specific problem by the partici- 
pants with the object of bringing them to evolve a solution and 
appreciate the reasons why this particular solution had to be 
adopted. 

The case put to them was briefly as follows : 

Over a period of years there have been cases of sub-standard work in 
the nickel-plating shop of an electrical engineering works, and this has led 
to friction within the undertaking, complaints from customers and the loss 
of an important client of long standing. The case gives the distinctive per- 
sonality traits of the various people called upon to deal with the matter 
and retraces the various steps taken by management to put the situation 
right. It turns out that in spite of all these steps the situation has gone 


from bad to worse. The question the participants had to answer was: 
“ How would you handle this problem if you were the managing director ? ” 


In the first part of the discussion the participants had to pick 
out the facts that in their opinion were the main cause of the trouble. 
At this point they were not asked to suggest means of remedying 
it or to give personal opinions as to the interpretation of this 
situation, but merely to draw up a list of the various factors that 
had led up to it. The facts mentioned were noted on the blackboard. 
At this stage of the discussion participants could speak as often as 
they liked. 

In the second part, each participant was entitled to speak only 
once, and had to put forward a solution to the problem and give 
his reasons for it, arguing from such of the facts on the blackboard 
as he considered to be the most important. Each participant 
in turn outlined his solution and the others were required to listen 
in silence, taking care not to betray their opinions either by word 
or gesture (e.g. by shrugging their shoulders or frowning), so that 
the speaker, in giving his solution, would not be influenced by the 
reactions of the others. The proposed solutions were also written 
on the blackboard. 

The last part of the “ case study ” consisted of selecting the 
best solution, and each participant was at liberty to uphold his 
own solution in open debate. 
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Several points about this case study were striking. To start 
with, there was the fact that the business men present entered 
into the spirit of the thing and were obviously interested in solving 
the case that had been put to them. Noticeable, too, was the 
difficulty that some of them experienced at the stage of rounding 
up the facts in stating facts coldly and impersonally. Lastly, in the 
final stage of the discussion the participants realised that they 
had all missed a fact that now seemed to them to be of capital 
importance, namely, that the nickel-plating shop only employed 
14 out of some 800 employees and therefore the solution for the 
plating problem should be conditioned by the relatively slight 
numerical importance of this department compared with the 
undertaking as a whole. They obviously learnt a lesson in humility 
from this, for here was tangible proof that when faced with an 
unfamiliar problem they might overlook some important factor 
in the ultimate decision, despite their long practice, born of their 
executive experience, in putting their finger on the essential 
features of the problems that were brought to their notice. I felt, 
too, that the valuable thing about the debate was that it compelled 
the participants to realise the diversity of the solutions put forward 
and the arguments on which they were based, and thus to recognise 
the limits of their imagination and judgment. 

Symposia like the above are held in various parts of France 
under the auspices of the Union of Metallurgical and Mining Indus- 
tries (U.I.M.M.). The directorate of the U.I.M.M. itself does not 
press them on its members. All it has done is to set the ball rolling, 
and it is now the member associations that are clamouring to have 
these training courses organised in their own areas because they 
have heard about them and feel that they answer a definite need. 
This is in fact a typical “chain reaction ” that is carrying on under 
its own momentum without outside intervention. 

A second example of the efforts made by French employers 
to realise more fully the responsibilities inherent in industrial 
leadership was provided by a visit to the Management Study and 
Research Centre (C.R.C.) at Jouy-en-Josas (Seine-et-Oise), which 
organises development courses in business management. 

These courses are designed to meet a threefold objective !: 


(1) To increase the manager’s chance of Success by supplementing his 
generally sound technical background with training in a number of personnel 
techniques and skills that are essential in the management of a modern firm. 

(2) To bring out the real meaning of industrial endeavour. “ It is as 
necessary now as it has ever been for the man in charge of an undertaking 


1 Cf. Les cycles de perfectionnement dans la direction des entreprises du 
Centre de recherches et d’études des chefs d'entreprise (C.R.C.), a brochure 
published by the C.R.C. 
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to understand the battle of ideas in which the undertaking is at stake. Its 
economic success or failure may directly influence the raising or the stagna- 
tion of the general standard of living ; but, above all, the atmosphere and 
the nature of the relations among its members go a long way to strengthen 
or undermine the fundamentals of a society and a way of life. Since there 
can been no gainsaying this state of affairs, it has become impossible to 
manage an undertaking without consciously or unconsciously wielding 
tremendous social power. The work of the head of an undertaking is no 
longer confined to satisfying his clientele or squaring the balance-sheet; it 
also challenges him to prove that the organisation he is running is of value 
to all and is a means of providing people with a decent livelihood and of 
contributing to the prosperity of the community and the nation.” 

(3) To provide an opportunity for collective work. “ One of the basic 
advantages of these meetings is that everyone offers his own experience as 
an employer and his personal approach. From that point on the process 
of give and take begins ; opinions are enlightened by mutual contact, points 
are cleared up one by one—ideas, experiments, research, setbacks, successes 
—all of which are founded on actual experience. The employer is no longer 
on his own, coping with his job as best he can ; he becomes a man who sees 
his potential being built up and strengthened by a process of give and take.” 


These courses cater for heads of undertakings, senior executives 
or directors of major divisions within an industrial complex, i.e. 
men with at least ten years’ practical experience who are either 
invested with or singled out for top-level management responsi- 
bilities. They are chosen from professional and regional back- 
grounds as varied as possible in order to enhance the value of these 
exchanges of experience and ideas. There are never more than 12 
participants, and for a period of four weeks they are entirely relieved 
of any actual management responsibilities and family obligations. 
They undertake to live a communal life for the whole of their stay, 
with the exception of the time off every weekend. 

The syllabus includes a series of talks given by experts in 
various branches (management, sales, planning, control, adminis- 
tration, finance, job simplification, managerial techniques, human 
relations, conduct of meetings, etc.). All of these ideas are directed 
towards an all-round grasp of management problems. In addition 
actual “ coaching ” is given on certain special subjects to impart 
a more thorough knowledge of working reflexes and habits. This 
is the method adopted as regards public speaking, the art of per- 
suasion, the conduct of meetings, etc. 

One of the practical classes I attended was as a matter of fact 
devoted to the method of conducting a meeting called to deal with 
the following problem : 


The time clocks in an undertaking have been removed as an experiment 
in the offices, but not in the workshops. It appears that the result has been 
some falling off in observance of office hours. The production manager has 
complained to the managing director that when he had something to ask 
the people in the sales department he found they were not in their offices. 
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The personnel manager has experienced the same thing in the accounting 
department. The managing director has told the personnel manager to call 
a meeting of the managers concerned (the production manager, the sales 
manager and the head of the administrative and finance department) with 
a view to submitting a recommendation to him on the subject. 

The production manager is a man who has worked his way up and has 
rather a complex as regards the sales manager and the head of the adminis- 
trative and finance department, who are both university men ; he also has 
a slight grudge because the manufacturing side of this firm is regarded as 
of secondary importance. He is inclined to seize any opportunity of criti- 
cising his two colleagues. 

The head of the administrative and finance department is a quiet man 
and a meticulous worker. 

The sales manager is energetic and something of a sentimentalist. Organi- 
sation is not his strong point. He tries to make his subordinates like him, 
and expects them to conform to a rather irregular tempo of work. He regards 
himself as the big man in the firm. 


Four participants acted out the various roles in front of the 
other participants in the course, as if rehearsing for a play. When 
the meeting was “ acted ” the first time, it resulted in a stiffening 
of the positions of the various characters, who could not agree on 
the solution to be put forward, with the logical result that the 
managing director decided to have the time clock reinstalled. 
Criticisms of the way in which the meeting had been conducted 
were then made by the group leader, the actors themselves and the 
other participants in the course ; they tried to find out why the 
meeting had ended in disagreement and decided that this or that 
approach at the beginning or something said by the person con- 
ducting the meeting had unavoidably resulted in hostility of various 
kinds on the part of one or more of the others. After this the 
meeting was rehearsed again with the same actors, but this time 
with the personnel manager conducting it in a different spirit 
and on more democratic lines, trying to keep his own opinions in 
the background and to achieve agreement among the other 
characters. The meeting then found it possible to agree on a 
unanimous recommendation to continue the experiment, the head 
of the administrative and finance department and the sales manager 
undertaking to see that their staff would be on duty in their depart- 
ments at all times in order to avoid the difficulties that had been 
complained of; the personnel manager promised the production 
manager to explain to the managing director that maintaining a 
system of time-keeping in the production department different 
from that in the others had undesirable repercussions on the 
morale of the staff in the production department. 


Here again the striking point was the way in which these 
manufacturers (three of whom were chairmen and managing 


3 
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directors) entered fully into the spirit of the game and also the 
pleasant atmosphere prevailing among the group. 

The C.R.C. is independent of the French National Employers’ 
Council, although the latter actively encouraged its establishment. 
Its representative is the former Secretary-General of the Young 
Employers’ Centre, which has been active over a period of years in 
the training of heads of undertakings. At the present time there 
are more than 75 undertakings in which the employer or executives 
have already attended the courses run by the C.R.C. A point to 
be noted is that some of these executives come from nationalised 
undertakings, a sign that these courses are open to all who perform 
the functions of an employer irrespective of the legal position of 
the undertakings they manage. Similarly, the list of instructors and 
lecturers in the programme for 1955-56 included a large number of 
senior officers from both nationalised and private undertakings. 

Participation in a course is a relatively expensive matter, 
costing some 215,000 French francs for the first three weeks. 
Some undertakings expressed surprise at the amount they were 
asked to pay. “ Would you consider this amount too much to 
pay for the modernisation of one of your machines ? ” they were 
asked by the representative of the C.R.C. When they admitted that 
it was not, he went on to ask: “ Do you think that training for 
yourself or one of your executives, on whom the fortunes of your 
undertaking ultimately depend, is a matter of less importance ? ” 
This argument, he said, usually convinced his hearers. The best 
proof of this is that applications are pouring in, and former parti- 
cipants are already asking that shorter courses should be held in 
order to enable them to take stock of the training they received in 
the light of subsequent experience. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that positive efforts 
are now being made in France to adopt a new approach to manage- 
ment problems in undertakings, particularly from the angle of 
human relations. Some people may perhaps think that this educa- 
tional work tackles the problem back to front and also that it is a 
little childish to discuss make-believe situations and indulge in 
drawing-room dramatics. Others may point out that this work 
is not divorced from more mundane considerations, that basically 
it consists of imparting techniques of getting people to do what 
the employer wants them to do and that if the ends themselves 
are selfish ones, the techniques are ipso facto selfish too. It cannot 
be denied that this work is part of a larger campaign for the defence 
of private enterprise “ which calls for more than verbal advocacy 
alone ”.! But it would be unfair not to recognise that in pursuance 


1 Les cycles de perfectionnement dans la direction des entreprises du C.R.C., 
op. cit. 
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of this very end the champions of private enterprise are gradually 
being forced to discard some of their habits of isolation and to 
modify, broaden or revise their views. The existence of competing 
nationalised undertakings that are bent on functioning as “ pilot 
plants” in the field of industrial policy has undoubtedly had 
something to do with this change of outlook. The fact that em- 
ployers are ready, as the C.R.C. programme puts it, “ to turn their 
backs on their day-to-day routine and thus allow themselves with 
an open, accessible and impartial mind to reconsider, starting from 
scratch, the basic principles of private management ” is, it would 
seem, a promising sign. An educational drive of this sort, paralleling 
those undertaken by certain trade union organisations, cannot 
fail to bear fruit in the long run. Moreover certain educational 
activities are being conducted jointly by employers and trade 
unionists. Several people drew my attention to the work of the 
C.A.D.1L.P.P.E. (Committee for the Development of Worker 
Participation in Industrial Productivity) as being particularly 
noteworthy. The seminars organised at Royaumont by the National 
Committee for Scientific Management in France also exert much 
influence and are becoming increasingly popular. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
IN THE UNDERTAKING 


Present-day France is witnessing in a number of undertakings a 
characteristic change of attitude towards the personnel depart- 
ment. The head of the personnel branch used to hold a position 
of trust, but in most cases had only limited responsibilities ; his 
main function was to personify authority and discipline in the 
undertaking, which explains why firms often engaged retired 
military men for the post. Nowadays there are signs of a tendency 
to widen very considerably the areas of responsibility of the 
personnel department and to increase its importance. From 1936 
onwards some French firms, at a loss to cope with a wave of strikes 
and labour unrest on a scale they had not anticipated, were be- 
ginning to realise the need for a complete overhaul of their personnel 
departments. But these firms were in a small minority and the 
war prevented others from following their lead. 

The present trend is of more recent origin and does not appear 
to have started more than a few years ago. Like the former it 
began under the pressure of circumstances. Increasingly complex 
labour problems and the growth of post-war labour legislation 
(e.g. concerning works committees, staff representatives, safety 
and health committees, social security, etc.) induced firms to enlist 
the services of veritable specialists in this field. In addition, 
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foreign (and particularly American) influences began to be felt, 
chiefly through the agency of the many productivity missions that 
visited the United States. 

The main outward sign of this transition is recognition of the 
fact that personnel problems should be handled at the highest 
level, with the person responsible for personnel policy reporting 
directly to the managing director of the undertaking. The personnel 
department thus acquires a status of major importance ; its head 
attends meetings of the managing committee of the undertaking, 
where he can expound his views on general management problems. 
Furthermore, the basic principles of the undertaking’s labour 
policy are now decided on in the managing committee itself, 
thereby giving each member of the managing committee an insight 
into the undertaking’s problems in this field. 

In multiple-plant concerns this enhanced status of the personnel 
department implies that personnel policy is no longer a matter for 
each plant to decide on its own, but is co-ordinated at company 
headquarters level. In this case the personnel department has 
functional responsibilities, i.e. it fully respects the line of command 
running down through the directors of the various plants. It is 
then said to have a “ staff function ”: it does the spade-work on 
the various problems, informs the central management of develop- 
ments in labour relations, both inside and outside the undertaking, 
carries out the necessary studies and research, prepares the decisions 
of the central management, advises and assists the plant directors 
in implementing the policy laid down by the management and 
supervises the carrying out of that policy. 

This broader conception of the personnel department and its 
enlarged area of responsibilities is often shown in a change in the 
actual title of the department. It would seem that titles such as 
“department of personnel and staff relations ”, “ staff relations 
department ”, “department of employment relations ”, etc., are 
likely to become more and more widespread. A significant feature 
is the stress laid on “ relations ” in the undertaking. The head of 
the personnel department is the person who sees the undertaking 
as a social unit, a fabric of relations between individuals at work. 
He is in charge not of the “ technical ” or the “ commercial ” side 
but rather of the “ human ” side. 

By way of illustration of the principal duties that now tend to 
be regarded as matters for the personnel department and the 
approach to these duties, excerpts are given below from two staff 
circulars announcing the reorganisation of the personnel depart- 
ments in two large nationalised undertakings in the Paris area. 

The first example is a staff circular from the Régie Renault, 
the largest industrial complex in the Paris area (employing more 
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than 50,000 workers), announcing in 1952 the establishment of a 
department of staff relations reporting directly to the chairman- 
director-general of the Régie : 


It is hardly necessary to mention the importance of problems of human 
and industrial relations in all undertakings, especially in an undertaking as 
large as the Régie. 

Taking into consideration (a) the percentage of personnel costs in total 
expenditure, (b) the importance of psychological factors in productivity, 
and (c) the quickening pace of technical progress and the need for adaptation 
of the staff to which it gives rise, one is bound to realise that these problems 
are as important, as difficult to solve and as vital to the smooth running of the 
undertaking as any technical, financial or commercial problems. 

To solve them we need a real social policy adapted not only to technical 
and economic requirements and to circumstances in general but to a number 
of elementary principles that we owe it to ourselves to apply in order to 
assume to the full our responsibilities towards our fellow men. The applica- 
tion of these principles should help to create a psychological working 
atmosphere conducive to production, but this can only be accomplished 
with the goodwill of one and all. It should be possible to build up this 
goodwill if every effort is made to respect the personality of each worker 
by giving him an opportunity to get the most out of his work in personal 
satisfaction and material reward. To do so it will be necessary — 

(a) to make a point of establishing good individual and group relationships 
at work, particularly by eliminating sources of friction or trouble that are 
attributable only to ourselves, to our way of organising, managing and 
giving orders ; 

(6) to try on every possible occasion to awaken each worker's interest in 
the work entrusted to him, particularly by appealing to his intellectual 
curiosity and his intelligence ; 

(c) to be especially conscientious in matters bearing on the rewards that 
each person can expect to gain from his work (remuneration, promotion, etc.) 
and to handle them fairly and justly ; 

(d) to study job methods with the greatest care from the human angle (job 
simplification, reduction of fatigue, etc.) ; 


(e) to plan and arrange workplaces and installations with an eye to their 
influence on the behaviour, health and safety of the workers. 


In order to meet the requirements of production as fully as possible, the 
workpeople should be— 

(a) expertly selected on the basis of their abilities and qualifications for 
the work required, 

(b) systematically trained to do this work with the best output and effi- 
ciency attainable, 

(c) given further training as long and as often as necessary to maintain 
and, if possible, increase this efficiency. 


It is clear that this social policy will be ineffectual and will not assist in 
the smooth running of the Régie unless each of us gives it his especial support 
and ensures that it is strictly carried out by all his subordinates. The success 
of this policy will depend on having able, competent and understanding 
people at all levels. It will, however, require the intervention of certain 
services whose particular responsibility it will be to further it and carry it 
into effect. These specialised services will have to deal with problems of 
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staff relations in the light of the demands and requirements of production, 
and accordingly can only act in close liaison with you and after asking your 
opinion and advice whenever possible. These services should be a help to 
the directors, heads of services and heads of department in their particular 
field of work and, while continuing to discharge their own responsibilities 
in this field, should be able to look to them for support. They will, in a 
sense, be their “ research department ” for personnel matters. Furthermore, 
if they are to be really effective, it is necessary that these specialised services 
should be grouped in a department reporting directly to the managing 
director. It is for these reasons that, parallel with the reorganisation of the 
General Manufacturing Department, it has been deemed desirable to review 
the organisational structure of the personnel department and to set up a 
Department of Staff Relations. 


The second example is an extract from a staff circular issued 
by the National Aircraft Engine Design and Construction Company 
(S.N.E.C.M.A.) on 26 December 1955, which defines the functions, 
structure and responsibilities of the department of employment 
relations in that undertaking. This circular reads in part— 


The department responsible for personnel policy at the company level 
will be known as the Department of Employment Relations. This depart- 
ment will act as a specialised internal advisory body, both for the Managing 
Director and for branches concerned. It will consider the problems, pick 
out the solutions, define the methods, suggest to departments and branches 
the steps that should be taken, and prepare decisions. Decisions will be 
taken either by the Chairman and Managing Director, or by the Department 
of Employment Relations on his behalf and pursuant to instructions given 
by him. The department will then lay down and define the procedure for 
their application. It will advise, encourage and supervise the work. It will 
endeavour to conduct research and make long-term projections of the 
company’s policy in personnel matters. 

In a company such as S.N.E.C.M.A. with multiple plants and multiple 
managements, a certain amount of centralisation is necessary in the interests 
of: (a) maintaining the unity of the undertaking despite the division of 
responsibility ; (b) making the most of opportunities for pooling experience ; 
(c) making possible long-term planning and research undisturbed by day- 
to-day production worries. 

It will therefore be realised that the directors, assisted by their personne] 
managers, training supervisors and the industrial medical officers under 
their authority cannot be solely responsible for the personnel policy within 
their own sectors. It is, however, obvious that each director is solely re- 
sponsible to the Chairman and Managing Director for the duties entrusted 
to him. There can therefore be no question of any director’s giving the 
Director of Employment Relations de facto delegated authority and thereby 
divesting himself of responsibility for the personnel matters which constitute 
a very important aspect of the problems of management or command 
attaching to his position. 

These two considerations and the fact that the Director of Employment 
Relations has a staff function within the S.N.E.C.M.A. management team, 
make it clear that his functional authority will be exercised through the 
directors and heads of department reporting directly to the Chairman and 
Managing Director. As a result, he cannot in any way give direct orders to 
the personnel managers, training supervisors and industrial medical officers 
in the various plants, departments and branches. However, the co-ordinating 
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and supervisory duties that devolve on any functional authority will necessi- 
tate intervention by the Director of Employment Relations in the work of 
the above-mentioned officers. To be effective such intervention presupposes 
the agreement of the operational authority under whose orders they work. 
Should such agreement between the directors from whom they take their 
orders and the Director of Employment Relations not be achieved, the final 
decision will rest with the Chairman and Managing Director. 


It so happens that the examples quoted above both concern 
nationalised undertakings, but it would be a mistake to infer that 
the conception of personnel policy outlined in them is confined 
to the public sector alone. The same conception is likewise held in 
several large private undertakings, even if it has not always been 
put down in black and white in documents that can conveniently 
be quoted. Moreover, there is very close contact at the personnel 
department level between nationalised undertakings and many 
undertakings in the private sector. The National Association of 
Personnel Managers and Directors (A.N.D.C.P.), founded in 1947, 
is open to all, irrespective of the legal structure of the undertaking 
that employs them. In the Paris area several officers responsible 
for personnel matters in various large companies have made it a 
practice to hold informal meetings at each other’s homes and to 
exchange experience and discuss general problems such as staff 
training, supplementary retirement pension schemes, information 
within the undertaking, etc. 


STAFF REPRESENTATION MACHINERY 


French legislation after the Liberation made it compulsory to 
set up two kinds of staff representation machinery in undertakings 
of a certain size—staff delegates (in undertakings employing ten 
or more wage earners) and works committees (in undertakings with 
more than 50 wage earners). It would seem that this legislation is 
only partially enforced, at least as regards the works committees. 

In the first place this is apparent with respect to the coverage 
of the law. In the départements of Seine and Seine-et-Oise the 
Departmental Directorate of Labour and Manpower estimated as 
of 31 December 1954 that 2,536 works committees had been set 
up, 1,480 remained to be set up and 568 were no longer in operation, 
which gives a proportion of only 55.31 per cent. of committees 
actually operating. 

Apart from this, the fact that a committee is in existence by 
no means implies that it avails itself of all the powers vested in it. 
There would appear to be evidence that in the majority of cases the 
activities of the committees have fallen considerably short of what 
the legislature intended, particularly as regards their right of 
inspection in economic affairs. 
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As to the results of these activities, the most varied opinions 
were expressed in my hearing. 

Among the employers, opinions were sometimes highly critical, 
bluntly expressed in caustic judgments : “ The afternoon I spend 
at the works committee is an afternoon wasted ”, “ the meetings 
are devoid of interest ”, “ much ado about nothing ”, and so on. 
Sometimes I had the impression that these opinions were prompted 
by opposition to the principle of works committees as such. It is 
no secret that a number of employers did not look kindly on legis- 
lative intervention in this field. The very idea that workers should 
take a hand in the management of undertakings appears to them 
to be little short of Utopian and they see in the establishment of 
works committees an innovation adopted under the pressure of the 
circumstances prevailing after the Liberation. They have had to 
go along with the law and comply with the obligations it imposes, 
but they have only done so grudgingly and reluctantly, apparently 
counting on the attrition of the years to neutralise the experi- 
ment. For them the essential thing is to keep their committee as 
much as possible “under control” and one personnel director 
confessed to me that the meetings of the central committee ! of his 
undertaking always left an unfortunate impression on him because 
the head of the undertaking ran them “like a lion-tamer, systematic- 
ally taking a rise out of the staff representatives and at the same 
time scrupulously obeying the letter of the law ”. Other employers, 
I felt, were in favour of works committees in theory, but found that 
their effectiveness in practice was hampered by serious difficulties. 
According to the law these committees are supposed to be bodies 
for co-operation. But to speak of co-operation is to imply both the 
desire to co-operate and the ability to do so; and, they say, on 
these two points the realities of the situation leave much to be 
desired. On the one hand the largest trade union confederation, 
which in most cases has a relative if not an absolute majority on 
the committees, has turned them into fighting formations. “ The 
divorce between the explanatory memorandum to the 1945 Ordin- 
ance and Mr. Frachon’s speeches is obvious.” ? “ When you have 


1 The central committee is a body appointed by the various works 
committees when there are several different works in the undertaking. 

2 The explanatory memorandum to the 1945 Ordinance setting up the 
works committees speaks of “the necessary co-operation between the 
management and the representatives of the staff”, says that their dealings 
should be “ actuated by thought for the common task ” and specifies that 
the committees “ could in no case be of a militant nature”. For his part 
Mr. Benoit Frachon, Secretary of the General Confederation of Labour 
(C.G.T.), urges the delegates elected from that organisation “ not to let 
themselves be drawn into co-operation, which is so profitable to the bosses 
and so harmful to the workers”. (Report to the officers of the Confederation, 
quoted in Le Peuple (Paris), 1 Feb. 1956, p. 14.) 
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a C.G.T. majority, it is useless to try to co-operate.” On the 
other hand, say these same employers, the representatives of the 
staff on a committee, particularly on a central committee, are 
frequently not in a position to carry out their mandate effectively 
on account of their incompetence or lack of experience of the 
undertaking’s problems. For this reason they tend to put on the 
committee’s agenda only matters of secondary importance, usually 
petty demands, with the result that there is little difference be- 
tween a meeting of the works committee and an interview between 
management and staff delegates. The distinction made by the 
legislature between the co-operative function of the works commit- 
tees and the militant role of the staff delegates is not often borne 
out in practice, particularly because it is often the same members of 
the staff who carry out the two duties. In such cases there is often 
a tendency for the delegate’s functions to take precedence over 
those of the committee member. “ The only aspect of problems 
that interests them is that of labour demands—the rest is beyond 
their ken. How can you expect any useful co-operation in those 
conditions ? ” 

When I asked those who voiced such apparently categorical 
criticisms whether in the circumstances they would favour abolishing 
the committees, not one of them would go as far as that. Several 
then admitted that the contribution of the committees had not 
been “entirely negative”, that they were “an opportunity for 
contacts”, a “listening post ” and that they sometimes had the 
merit of “ restating problems which, although not unknown, were 
often overlooked”. 

Other employers held a more definitely positive opinion. “ In 
several cases” said one of them “ when confronted by a problem 
I have found that it was the works committee that was right and 
the executives that were wrong.” “ My works committee ” another 
stated “ has always shown itself to be 100 per cent. co-operative.” 
(In this particular case the C.G.T. was not in the majority.) In 
another undertaking with a C.G.T.-dominated committee, relations 
between the management and the committee nevertheless seemed 
to me to reflect an excellent spirit despite fundamental differences 
of an ideological and economic nature, and the staff newspaper of 


year had a committee dominated by the General Confederation of Labour 
(C.G.T.), set up joint committees to which each of the unions represented 
in the Régie was asked to appoint a representative. It was one of these 
committees that worked out the “ Renault agreement ” of September 1955 
(see Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O0.), Vol. XV, No. 7, 1 Apr. 1956, 
p. 292), which was a pattern and an inspiration for a whole series of company 
agreements. One of the merits of these agreements is that benefits which 
hitherto were granted unilaterally by management are laid down in con- 
tractual form. 
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this undertaking is published on the responsibility of the works 
committee. I was also told of several cases where committees had 
very noteworthy achievements to their credit in the social field, a 
fact that is hardly surprising since it is in the social field that the 
law has given them the most extensive powers. The last congress 
of the Young Employers’ Centre, the theme of which was democracy 
in business, devoted much attention to ways of making the works 
committees fully effective, and stressed that some of them had 
already made a great deal of team-work possible. Apart from one 
or two exceptions, lack of time prevented me from talking with 
representatives of the staff on works committees during my visits 
to the factories and thus ascertaining their views in detail. However, 
at the only committee meeting I attended I was very favourably 
impressed both by the tone of the discussion—at once very forth- 
right and very frank—and by the calibre of the speeches by the 
workers’ representatives. 

In the interviews I had with them, the full-time officers of the 
various trade union confederations outlined the attitude of their 
organisations towards the works committees. This attitude is 
explained in some detail in the handbooks or periodicals which the 
workers’ organisations publish regularly on the subject.! While 
all organisations stressed that the committees should not confine 
themselves to their social duties alone and should fully exercise 
their legal right to be “ consulted on matters relating to the organisa- 
tion, management and general working of the undertaking ”, and 
while all endeavour to train members with this end in view and to 
supervise their activities, their conception of what the committees 
should do and their evaluation of the role they play depend in the 
last analysis on the general objectives they are seeking to achieve. 
For instanoe, the General Confederation of Labour—Force ouvriére 
(C.G.T.F.O.), stresses that through the agency of the works com- 
mittees workers should take an effective part in the economic life 
of the country as a whole by avoiding “a certain sectionalism 
narrowly confined to the undertaking ”.2, The French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Workers (C.F.T.C.) emphasises the fact that 
members of a works committee “ are released, in the performance 





1 For the point of view of the General Confederation of Labour (C.G.T.) 
see Revue des comités d'entreprise et des comités paritaires dans la fonction 
publique (Paris), published monthly by the C.G.T. since 1948. For the 
General Confederation of Labour—Force ouvriére (C.G.T.F.O.) see 
J. MicHo.uin : Les comités d'entreprise (Paris, Documentation économique 
et syndicale). For the French Confederation of Christian Workers (C.F.T.C.) 
see Stéphane Besson, Joseph DANEL and Jean-Paul Murcier: Les comités 
phy 3 (Paris, Institut confédéral d’étude et de formation syndicales 
de la C.F.T.C., 1955). 


2 Preface by G. VENTEJOL to the pamphlet by MicHoLtin : Les comités 
d'entreprise, op. cit. p. 9. 
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of their duties on it, from their subordination to the employer 
established by their employment contract”! and regards the 
committees as a first step towards a more far-reaching reform that 
will ensure that “ the head of the undertaking, who personifies the 
technical element and who in practice is as distinct from those who 
contribute capital as from those who contribute labour, should 
derive his authority as much from contributors of labour as from 
contributors of capital”,? and be equally responsible to both 
groups. In the C.G.T. view, works committees are basically “a 
weapon in the hands of the working class ” * and it urges its dele- 
gates not to regard themselves as directors of the undertaking but 
rather as “representatives of the workers whose interests—the 
reverse of those of the employers—they must defend at all times ”.4 
With this reservation it disclaims that it is opposed to any idea of 
co-operation within the undertaking, but it makes a distinction 
between “co-operation” which is “joint action on a de facto 
basis ” and “ collaboration ” which is “ joint action stemming from 
common ideological tenets ”.5 

It would be rash to attempt to give a clear-cut judgment 
on works committees on the strength of such a fleeting and limited 
investigation. In fact, the same term stands for very different 
things in practice and the operating problems of these committees 
vary widely from one undertaking to another. Where, indeed, 
is the common denominator between the committee in a small 
undertaking and the Régie Renault works committee—a veritable 
undertaking in itself with an annual budget of some 400 million 
francs to spend on the administration of social welfare activities 
and with nearly 400 persons in its employ ? 

If, nevertheless, an assessment of this kind were to be made 
I think it might be said that, although the works committees 
have not lived up to all the hopes reposed in them, yet they 
represent an important social advance. They have now been in 
existence for more than ten years and have become a characteristic 
feature in the very structure of a large number of undertakings. 
They have thus progressed beyond the experimental stage and 
have grown into an institution, and it does not seem that their 
existence can now be challenged. The number of labour activists 
who have had experience of committee work and have attended 
the training courses organised by the various confederations is 


1 Introduction by G. LEvaRD to the pamphlet by Besson, DaNEL and 
Murclier, Les comités d'entreprise, op. cit., p. 2. 

? Ibid., p. 3. 

* See Le Peuple, 1 Feb. 1956, p. 15. 

‘ Ibid., p. 14. 

5 Ibid., p. 15. 
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growing and this, in itself, represents an undeniable factor in the 
advancement of the working class. In multiple undertakings the 
need to establish a central works committee has undoubtedly been 
one of the factors contributing to the enhanced status of the 
personnel department to which reference has already been made. 
To be sure, it is generally conceded that the legislation on works 
committees in France was ahead of its time, and herein lies the 
explanation of the difficulties that have been met with in its 
application. But, by the very fact of its existence, it has had an 
influence on the French way of life and has contributed to its 
development. 


INFORMATION POLICY 


Most of the undertakings I visited attached particular impor- 
tance to the information of their staff. The Union of Metallurgical 
and Mining Industries has published several pamphlets for heads 
of undertakings, calling their attention to the induction of new 
workers and the need for efficient channels of communication 
within the undertaking. Booklets designed to welcome the new 
worker, company newspapers, management news-letters and 
progress reports are being used in an increasing number of larger 
undertakings. 

It is not easy to gauge the influence of these company publica- 
tions, the more so because most are recent innovations. In union 
circles I heard very contrasting opinions on the subject. Some 
officials said that “ since this literature is bound to be biased, 
it merely distorts problems instead of throwing light on them ”, 
but that “the workers don’t swallow it ” and that would in the 
long run only strengthen the unions’ hand. Others seemed rather 
perturbed by this web of direct contacts between the management 
and the individual worker, by-passing the unions and exempt 
from their control. In order to understand the reasons for these 
misgivings, it should be borne in mind that in France, although 
the unions have a favourable legal position that enables them 
to put their views across at the national level, their influence 
at the level of the undertakings is much compromised by weak- 
nesses of membership. In the Paris metal trades, for example, 
the proportion of union members is estimated at only 15 to 
20 per cent. of the labour force as a whole ; these figures were 
quoted to me by various sources, by government and trade union 
officials as well as employers. When it is remembered that this 
organised 15 to 20 per cent. is split up among several unions 
of radically differing ideological tendencies, it will be seen how 
precarious is the foothold of French trade unionism, and this 
factor weighs heavily on the industrial scene. It would, however, 
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be wrong to infer that the trade union movement is weak, firstly 
because its influence does not depend on membership alone (the 
calibre of the leaders is a material factor in this connection) and 
secondly, even in this matter of membership, because organised 
labour remains potentially a very strong force in that, as history 
has shown, the unorganised workers represent a fluctuating body 
of opinion that may on occasion crystallise very rapidly. For all 
that, there seems to be some coolness toward trade union action, 
and the majority of workers seem quite happy to profit by the 
gains of the union movement when this does not entail any 
personal sacrifices or commitments for themselves. And it is 
precisely because of this lack of interest in trade union action 
that the unions are so chary of anything likely to develop 
“ company-mindedness ” in the workers and persuade them that 
their interests are looked after better by the undertaking than 
by the union. 


SELECTION, GRADING AND PROMOTION 


I obtained various disconnected items of information on the 
methods used for employee selection and promotion. In some 
undertakings there is a systematic procedure of employee selection 
and merit rating usually involving the filling in of a number of 
forms. In other cases it was pointed out to me that over-rigid 
procedures, particularly in the matter of rating, were dangerous 
things to use and sometimes in fact ran counter to the desired end. 
One personnel director admitted that in his undertaking super- 
visors were chosen mainly by the impression they made on the 
selectors and that this was a perfectly satisfactory method provided 
that several selectors agreed on the choice. In any case it was 
encouraging that almost everybody who described the procedures 
used in this connection in their undertakings recognised that these 
procedures have their shortcomings and generally stated that 
new methods were being considered to put selection and promotion 
at once on a sounder and a more objective basis. 

As regards the value of vocational psychology in this connection, 
the most contradictory views were expressed. Striking examples 
of a definite improvement in recruiting through the use of these 
methods in the last five years were reported to me in one under- 
taking, where previously out of every 20 persons hired only 
13 remained after six months and three or four at the end of two 
years (giving a wastage rate of 80 per cent.), whereas the wastage 
is now only 6 to 10 per cent. over the same period. In a large 
retail undertaking vocational psychology has been used on an 
extensive scale for the last 18 months and the management has 
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obtained the services of three industrial psychologists for the 
purpose. The staff delegates are reported to be satisfied with the 
system because “ you can’t get in through influence nowadays ” 
and the use of vocational psychology therefore seems to them 
to introduce an element of impartiality in recruiting procedures. 

On the other hand it was emphasised on various sides, and 
particularly in trade union quarters, that there are dangers in 
the use of such methods when they go beyond the mere testing 
of physical skills and set out to reveal basic personality charac- 
teristics. Vocational psychology as it is often practised is then 
depicted as a weeding-out process rather than a method of adjust- 
ment, and one that might become very dangerous in a period of under- 
employment. In some workers it may cause considerable anxiety 
owing to the brusque disclosure of character traits. “ When an 
industrial medical officer in a medical examination tells an applicant 
that he is suffering from an illness which prevents his being hired, 
the doctor at the same time makes him face his responsibilities 
and urges him to obtain treatment. There is nothing like that 
in the event of failure in vocational psychology tests. A person 
who sees himself turned down in one test after another without 
being given any reason, or being given only evasive hints, will 
inevitably become an embittered social misfit.” What is even 
more serious, vocational psychology is far from being infallible 
and it would be a serious error to accept its findings automatically. 
“ Unfortunately there is a craze for vocational psychology at the 
present time. The employer uses it as the easy way to avoid 
having to form an opinion, and relies on the results of the tests 
in the same way as he relies on an educational certificate or a 
degree.” “If these methods were to become more widespread, 
the only thing to do would be to organise classes to teach people 
how to get through their personality tests. It would not be very 
difficult ; when you have done a few of them you know the ropes 
and have a good idea of what to say to make the right impression.” 

Clearly the opinions are contradictory and this is a field in 
which one must beware of jumping to hasty conclusions and avoid 
giving support to the charlatans as much as undermining the 
serious work that is being done.! Wisdom, it would seem, lies in a 
middle course, in the recognition of the contribution that industrial 
psychology can make to better guidance, provided that it is con- 
sidered only as one factor among others that must be taken into 
account in the process of selection, that its limitations are realised 
(and particularly that no attempt is made to pry into the sub- 


1 See “ Progress in Industrial Psychology in France” by R. BoNNARDEL, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII, No. 6, June 1956, p. 572. 
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conscious on the pretext of locking for qualities of imagination) 
and that the necessary safeguards are provided. Several French 
industrial psychologists, mindful of these problems, are now trying 
to draw up a code of ethics with the intention of defending the 
integrity of their profession and preserving the independence of 
the industrial psychologist in the undertaking. 


Jos SECURITY AND COLLECTIVE LAY-OFF PROCEDURES 


As my mission was carried out during the month of October, 
i.e. before the beginning of the acute phase of the Suez crisis and 
its repercussions on petrol consumption and by extension on 
motor vehicle sales, there was no talk at the time of collective 
lay-offs in the Paris area. On the contrary, there was a general 
shortage of manpower and undertakings were competing with 
one another for workers. 

The majority of undertakings I visited were in expanding indus- 
tries, in which staff cuts resulting from modernisation or the instal- 
lation of new plant had never caused lay-offs but had been absorbed 
naturally by transfers or by the setting up of new departments 
necessitated by the increase in output. 

However, one of the undertakings I visited (Compagnie de 
machines “ Bull ”) had to face a reduction in staff on account of 
removals rendered necessary by the opening of a new factory in 
the provinces. Two-hundred-and-sixty-five posts were affected by 
the transfer and for nearly 150 there would be no jobs at the new 
site. The lay-offs would have to be made between November 1956 
and February 1957. The staff concerned and the works committee 
had been informed of the intentions of the management on the 
subject as early as July 1956. The 265 persons affected were first 
of all classified according to a number of criteria (seniority, family 
responsibilities, etc.) to determine which 150 should be laid off. 
In order to assist in their re-employment the personnel director of 
the undertaking took the initiative of sending a letter to a number 
of personnel directors of various undertakings in the Paris area 
giving details of the skills of the redundant workers and asking 
for information on possible vacancies and conditions of work 
(wages, bonuses, fringe benefits, retirement schemes, canteens, 
working schedules, etc.) in their undertakings. In return the 
personnel director undertook to give additional information con- 
cerning any of the redundant workers who might be interested in 
the jobs available. 

As a result of this action, several undertakings offered workers 
a regular employment contract. In addition the redundant workers 
were given the option of leaving the firm at an earlier date to seek 
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work on their own. Some of the workpeople chose this course, in 
which case they received dismissal compensation equivalent to 
between three weeks’ and one month’s wages over and above the 
statutory eight days’ severance pay. 

I felt that the procedure applied by this firm in the circum- 
stances represented an example of “ good practice ”, all the more 
worthy of mention because the personnel director of the firm has 
been elected Chairman of the National Association of Personnel 
Directors and Managers. It may be that a procedure of this kind 
would prove ineffectual in a period of underemployment, but it 
can readily be imagined how helpful it is in more favourable eco- 
nomic circumstances. Above all it evidences an attitude on the 
part of the management which inevitably colours its relations with 
its staff as a whole. 


HousING 


I had not foreseen that housing would form a separate item in 
a review of the organisation of labour-management relations in the 
undertaking, but my attention was drawn to the point by several 
of the people I met. In the Paris area the problem is of such impor- 
tance that it is bound to influence the state of these relations and 
it is one that the undertakings cannot overlook, the more so because 
a recent enactment imposed certain obligations on them in this 
respect. A trip through some of the inner suburbs of Paris is a 
truly revolting experience : the problem is as much one of demoli- 
tion as of construction. Obviously the construction must come first, 
but it seems unimaginable that there can be any real change in 
the social atmosphere before whole areas have been razed to the 
ground. Just as the centre of Paris has become an exclusively 
business quarter, so will certain parts of the immediate suburbs 
that are teeming with factories eventually have to be declared 
unfit for human habitation ; the land made available by pulling 
down the “housing” that is there now could then be used to 
enlarge the existing factories, to establish new factories or to 
improve the road system. 

Under a decree of 9 August 1953 employers are required to 
pay the equivalent of 1 per cent. of wages as a contribution to 
housing schemes. This money can only be used to finance new 
construction. 

Several large undertakings have been at pains to survey the 
existing housing needs. A recent example is afforded by the survey 
carried out by the Compagnie des machines “ Bull”. In July 1955 
this undertaking carried out a thorough study of the accommoda- 
tion of its workpeople, in co-operation with the National Scien- 
tific Research Centre. A questionnaire had been drawn up with 
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the assistance of the works committee to cover the workers’ 
present housing conditions and their wishes as regards housing, 
and employees were requested as part of the survey to fill out this 
very detailed questionnaire during working hours ; 1,860 of them 
responded. 

The main findings of the survey, published in a special number 
of the works newspaper, brought out the following points : 


(1) The average worker’s journey to work takes between 40 
and 45 minutes. Much the same situation was found to exist for 
the 35,000 workers in the Renault works at Billancourt. From the 
point of view of travel time, a home in the suburbs, even in the 
remoter suburbs, is often closer to the workplace than a home in 
Paris itself. This fact may be a valuable guide to the building 
authorities when drawing up their housing programmes. 


(2) Of the workers answering the questionnaire 52 per cent. 
regarded their housing as “ inadequate” or “ very inadequate ’ 
(of this number 82 per cent. are living in one or two rooms and 
38 per cent. are living in lodging houses or furnished rooms, or are 
sharing). 

(3) Forty-eight per cent. said they were occupying “ passable 
or “ satisfactory ” accommodation. 


’ 


” 


The survey also covers the accommodation position by levels 
of occupational skill (incidentally showing that the problem affects 
all classes of workers), and by size of the family. 

Various undertakings are assisting in solving the housing 
problem in many different ways : loans to their workers, subsidies 
to building societies and the purchase of options on apartments 
earmarked for members of the staff, the establishment of property- 
holding companies, etc. The schemes are varied and ingenious 
and are worthy of more detailed study. The I.B.M. Co. (Inter- 
national Business Machines) at Essonnes, for instance, instead of 
putting up flats for its staff, has thought it preferable to set up 
a building company in co-operation with a number of other under- 
takings in the area and with the support of the public authorities. 


CONCLUSION 


Since the observations in this document are based on a limited 
number of visits and conversations, it would be rash to try to make 
any generalisations. I should, however, like to stress one all- 
important observation, and that is that many of the people I spoke 
to were at pains to avoid dogmatic or superficial views and to 
“ get down to brass tacks”. One expression that recurred again 


4 
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and again in these conversations seemed to reflect this desire, and 
that was the expression “ worth-while”. They are looking for 
“ worth-while ” men and “ worth-while ” methods, meaning those 
that have already stood the test of reality or are believed to be 
capable of doing so successfully. This pursuit of reality seemed to 
me to parallel the efforts that are being made in the field of indus- 
trial sociology to determine as accurately as possible the essential 
characteristics of the working environment and the motives under- 
lying the behaviour of men and women in that environment. The 
two pursuits are in fact interdependent : in order to build on reality 
the important thing is to know where the reality lies. 








The “Labour Foundation ” 
in the Netherlands 


by 
P. S. PELS 
Secretary of the Social-Economic Council of the Netherlands 


In the following pages Mr. Pels, who is Secretary of the Social- 
Economic Council of the Netherlands and served for many years in 
the secretariat of the “ Labotur Foundation”, examines the contribu- 
tion that the Foundation has made to industrial and social life in his 
country. The author's aim is not so much to give a detailed account 
of the outstanding work accomplished by the Foundation in maintain- 
ing industrial peace during its 12 years of existence as to consider the 
future role of voluntary bipartite consultation in economic and social 
matters, hitherto exemplified by the Labour Foundation, and its 
eventual replacement by statutory tripartite machinery. 


"THE Labour Foundation, which owes its origin and structure 

to the idea of voluntary co-operation between central organisa- 
tions of employers and workers, has largely contributed both to 
the post-war reconstruction of the Netherlands and to the birth 
of a new spirit in industrial relations, on which future social and 
economic development depends. 


ORIGIN AND AIMS OF THE LABOUR FOUNDATION 


The Foundation was set up in May 1945, but had its roots in 
arrangements made before the war for consultation between 
employers’ and workers’ associations and co-operation on their 
part in the application of various social insurance laws. The 
existence and growth of the trade union movement had convinced 
employers of the desirability of establishing their own associations 
to deal with specific social problems ; and the outstanding task 
performed by these organisations, of employers and workers 
respectively, became the discussion of wages. Particularly at the 
outset, this was an incidental activity in which the two sides often 
found themselves engaged without having had sufficient oppor- 
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tunity to consider basic principles; as time went on, and the 
participating organisations grew in size and influence, the need for 
frank discussion of social problems on a wider basis began to be 
increasingly felt. 

This process of growth was interrupted in May 1940 by the 
German occupation, when consultation between free democratic 
organisations of employers and workers became impossible. 
Furthermore, soon after the start of the occupation the workers’ 
and employers’ organisations voluntarily disbanded because their 
members were in no circumstances prepared to accept the language 
or submit to the dictatorial influence of national-socialism. Con- 
sequently, in resistance to oppression, the leading figures in the 
employers’ and workers’ associations—those who were not in 
concentration camps—kept in touch through secret meetings with 
their previous regional and local leaders and with other persons. 
One object of these underground contacts was a joint effort to 
resist—where at all possible—the powerful but vain attempt of 
the occupying authorities to organise the country economically 
and socially on national-socialist lines. A second object was to 
consult and reach common ground on what to do when liberation 
came—how to make a constructive contribution, soon, to the 
new social and economic relations that were considered essential 
for the reconstruction and renascence of the country. 

In those black days certain convictions arose and spread : 
the Netherlands, it was felt, would only be able to solve their 
post-war social and economic problems if the pre-war tension 
between capital and labour could be replaced by a spirit of mutual 
understanding and respect; the change must be expressed in 
consultation, co-operation, deliberate assumption of a common 
responsibility ; and this task should be carried out in practice by 
voluntary effort, without legislation or official action. The first 
scene for this new activity was to be the broad field of social 
questions, with wage policy taking a particularly important place. 
The strength and the success of such voluntary co-operation be- 
tween employers’ and workers’ organisations would depend mainly 
on the extent to which those concerned were to tackle matters of 
common interest in a spirit of common responsibility. From the 
outset it was firmly intended that the future bilateral co-operation 
should not involve erecting a State within the State, but that 
(while government action in certain fields, such as wage fixing, 
was recognised and indeed presumed) organised industry, com- 
prising both employers and workers, had an important duty of 
advice and stimulation to perform. 

Those who took part in these underground talks had also to 
bear in mind that the pre-war trade organisations of the Nether- 
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lands were the product of a historical development which grouped 
people together according to their respective conceptions of life 
and society ; and it seemed not improbable that, despite the co- 
operation and the greater unity between the various organisations 
which all desired, this long-standing tradition would persist after 
the war. The spirit of consultation and co-operation to which 
these men aspired found a body when the Labour Foundation 
was set up on 17 May 1945. 

The Foundation is a private institution with a bipartite 
structure, produced by and based upon free agreement or voluntary 
consultation between the employers’ and workers’ confederations. 
Although it has. formal rules on which to operate, a spirit of co- 
operation and consultation is regarded as so necessary, and indeed 
is taken so much for granted, that it has not been necessary to 
enforce these rules and a formal vote has seldom, if ever, been 
taken. Indeed, performance of a practical job in a responsible 
spirit does not easily lend itself to standing orders ; and the secret 
of the Foundation’s success probably lay from the outset in the 
flexibility of its procedures as well as in the sincere determination 
and social feeling with which it went to work. 

The Board of the Labour Foundation consists of officers of 
the employers’ and workers’ federations that are affiliated to it. 
On the employers’ side they include the chief industrial employers’ 
associations, religious and non-religious, the chief farmers’ associa- 
tions and the organisations representing the middle class. On the 
workers’ side the three big trade union federations—the Nether- 
lands Federation of Trade Unions (N.V.V.), the Catholic Workers’ 
Movement (K.A.B.) and the Christian National Trade Union 
Federation (C.N.V.)—are likewise represented. 

A manifesto addressed to the Netherlands people at the time 
of the Foundation’s establishment stated that the principal 
objective of the new body was to be “ joint consultation in the 
social field, both centrally and at the industrial and regional 
levels ” and added that “ the Foundation will also be at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal for the performance of any assignments which it 
may be given in the general interest ”. 

The manifesto also referred to the desirability of having the 
workers’ organisations represented on a national economic council 
which was to be set up to advise the Government ; effective estab- 
lishment of this council and arrangements for further co-operation 
in economic matters deserved the greatest possible encouragement ; 
the Government and employers’ and workers’ organisations 
should therefore immediately undertake a study of these matters. 
Accordingly, the Labour Foundation was to restrict itself mainly 
to social questions, on the understanding that ways and means 
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ought soon to be found of establishing a statutory scheme for 
handling economic questions and that here also the trade union 
movement should be included as a party with equal rights. 

Because the Netherlands Government had been in London 
during the War and the situation and conditions it found on 
returning to the country were widely different from those for which 
it had made its plans, the Foundation did not receive in May 1945 
that immediate recognition which the founders had expected. It 
was mainly thanks to the then Minister of Social Affairs and 
subsequent Prime Minister, Dr. W. Drees, that in June of the same 
year the Labour Foundation was after all recognised by the Govern- 
ment as its official advisory organ for the wide and highly complex 
field of social affairs. 

This left the. Foundation free to submit advice unasked if it 
thought fit, and frequent use has been made of this possibility. 

It must be emphasised, however, that the Labour Foundation 
has a position independent of the Government ; its object and 
method are voluntary co-operation on the part of organised 
industry, within industry and for the benefit of industry as a whole 
and the Government can exert no influence upon it. At the same 
time, it has served as an essential link in the post-war process of 
intensive consultation between the authorities and industry. This 
double role has enabled the Foundation to contribute greatly 
towards the rapid recovery of the country from the immense 
damage which it had suffered in the War. 

But the Labour Foundation can achieve its aims to the full 
only if the spirit of co-operation reigning in the Foundation itself 
extends to the lower levels, in each branch of industry, in the 
undertakings themselves. The Foundation has therefore always 
striven to encourage the setting up of similar machinery for co- 
operation between employers and workers within industry. 
Industrial councils have in fact been set up in several industries 
and occupations. This new machinery, it was considered, should 
not be placed on a statutory footing in the first instance, and should 
start by discussing social questions only; this would provide 
experience that would be of value for further co-operation—on 
economic affairs, inter alia—in statutory bodies to be established 
later. 

Having regard to the character and objectives of the Founda- 
tion and particularly to its practical activity, provision for the 
necessary previous consultation between employers’ associations 
on the one hand and the workers’ organisations on the other was 
found necessary from the outset. As regards the employers, a 
framework for this separate consultation was established in the 
shape of the Labour Questions Board (Raad van Bestuur in 
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Arbeidszaken), on which the industrial employers’ organisations, 
the middle-class organisations and the farmers’ organisations are 
all represented. 

A similar body for consultation between the three principal 
workers’ organisations was the Council of Trade Union Federations 
(Raad van Vakcentralen), in which the Netherlands Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Catholic Workers’ Movement and the Christian 
National Trade Union Federation all worked together. However, 
this co-operation was broken off in the middle of 1954 as the result 
of a stiffening of relations between the religious trade union organisa- 
tions and the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions. 

The break in mutual consultation among the various trade 
union federations was originally more a matter of principle and 
propaganda and did not have a far-reaching effect on the personal 
relations between the leading figures in each branch of the move- 
ment ; but co-operation within the Labour Foundation was natur- 
ally hampered, and the conflict had still more effect on the individual 
members of the various trade union organisations. However, there 
are signs that the tension is diminishing. Particularly since 1955, 
although formal co-operation between the three trade union 
federations has not been resumed, informal talks on the more 
important questions have multiplied. This has been rendered 
possible above all by the continuing good personal relations be- 
tween the leading figures in the various branches of the movement. 

Although its original functions are being taken over more and 
more by the Social-Economic Council set up in 1950 (see below), 
the Labour Foundation has retained a unique place in Netherlands 
social affairs, thanks to its voluntary, bipartite character and above 
all to the wage-policy functions which have been attributed to it. 
That the Foundation should have demonstrated, up to the present, 
its right to exist is due to this essential character and to the favour- 
able real experience obtained as a result. 


THE METHOD OF WORK OF THE FOUNDATION 


According to its statutes the Foundation was to promote 
permanent consultation between employers and workers and their 
organisations in the interests of industrial peace, and to offer 
advice to organised employers and workers and to government 
bodies. It was to promote action tending to raise the social and 
cultural level of Netherlands workers, and particularly the adoption 
of regulations on subjects of importance for industrial life as a 
whole or for particular industries, including wages and other 
conditions of employment, the adjustment of industrial disputes, 
the engagement and discharge of personnel, hours of work (with 
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overtime and short time), workers’ holidays, vocational training 
and the various branches of social insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation ; and it was to make these and other regulations binding 
on the employers and workers whose organisations had joined the 
Foundation. Finally, it was to induce the Government (a) to 
recognise the Foundation and the organisations associated with it 
as the sole representatives of employers and workers in their 
respective fields, and (6b) to authorise the Foundation and the 
associated organisations and joint industrial councils to make the 
above regulations binding. 

These general directives necessarily required further elabora- 
tion and adjustment to more realistic objectives. For this purpose 
committees have been set up from time to time comprising repre- 
sentatives of the co-operating employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions, and of course the secretariat of the Foundation has helped 
in the preparatory work and in drafting the reports. 

The volume of the above work was such that during the first 
five years of its existence the Board of the Foundation held meet- 
ings almost every week. This procedure enabled the Founda- 
tion to reach decisions rapidly, to keep itself informed of current 
developments in the broad field of social affairs, and to take action 
if appropriate. 

Of course the work of the Foundation on social matters placed 
it in a good position to deal with economic questions. However, 
a phrase in the manifesto mentioned above relating to the “ treat- 
ment of economic questions in a systematic manner, with the 
workers’ trade union movement sharing the responsibility” called 
for further elaboration and discussion and for official action. In 
1946, therefore, at the suggestion of the Foundation, the Govern- 
ment set up a committee, comprising delegates from organised 
industry as well as from the Government itself, to study this 
question. The work of this committee led up to the passing of the 
Organisation of Industry Act of 14 February 1950—the measure 
establishing the tripartite Social-Economic Council which is 
discussed below. 

One of the most important of the Foundation’s activities has 
to do with wage policy. Since 1945 this has been determined 
largely by the Government, but always in close co-operation with 
the Foundation. Although it is ultimately the Government that 
determines wage rates, either through the Board of Government 
Mediators or by giving decisions on the collective agreements 
submitted to it, this action is preceded by a consultation process 
in which the Labour Foundation participates to the largest possible 
extent. The Emergency Decree on Labour Relations, 1945, which 
defines the powers and duties of the Board of Government 
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Mediators, provides that the Board shall not decide on a proposal 
of any importance until the Labour Foundation has stated its 
view—probably the only legislative measure which gives the latter 
an official statutory task. To deal with this work a special per- 
manent joint committee on wages has been established. It meets 
every week and is attended by the parties concerned in the collective 
agreement or other instrument under consideration, and by repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Government Mediators. In this way 
the committee may itself act as mediator at this stage in case of 
disagreement between the parties. Of course, implementation of 
a wage policy requires a number of directives, and the Foundation 
also helps to determine what these shall be. 

This wage policy work involves complex interaction between 
employers’ and workers’ organisations at different levels and 
between organised industry and the Government ; as a result of this 
joint action strikes of any importance no longer arise : where tension 
exists experience has shown that assistance by the Labour Foun- 
dation nearly always produces a solution satisfactory to all parties. 
This indicates that, with due respect for the opinions of others and 
recognition of the right to strike, the traditional methods of direct 
action may be replaced by objective consideration of the facts. 

The transfer of decisions from the scene of the dispute to the 
conference table, though regretted by some because it may involve 
a loss of interest and influence on the part of the ordinary man, is 
of deep sociological significance and cannot fail to result in 
a material gain. It should be remembered also that these new 
forms of consultation not only augment the chance of a reasonable 
agreement but also increase the spirit of joint responsibility of the 
employers’ and workers’ leaders concerned; and this spirit is 
translated into action by the individual members of the co-operating 
organisations, who are, when all is said and done, those for whom 
the agreement reached will have a practical significance. Lastly, 
the experience of the Foundation with wage questions, which now 
extends over more than ten years, leaves no doubt that the spirit 
of responsibility, channelled through joint democratic consultation, 
has helped in obtaining and consolidating industrial peace. 


PRINCIPAL ACTIVITIES OF THE LABOUR FOUNDATION 


After its establishment in 1950 the Social-Economic Council 
took over various functions which had previously been performed 
by the Labour Foundation.! Moreover, at the request and with 
the aid of the Foundation, a large part of its secretariat—which 


1 The relations between the two institutions are examined in the last 
section of the present article. 
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had greatly expanded since 1945—including administrative per- 
sonnel, was transferred to the Social-Economic Council. At the 
same time, to preserve the continuity of the Foundation’s day-to- 
day work with regard to wages, one of the secretaries of the Social- 
Economic Council (the author of the present article), who had 
been a member of the Foundation’s secretariat and had dealt 
with wage-policy questions as such until 1950, has since carried on 
with this latter work as secretary of the Foundation’s committee 
on wages. 

The questions which the Labour Foundation has continued to 
handle since 1950 may be summarised as follows : 


(1) Wage policy questions, including general wage measures ; 
giving opinions to the Board of Government Mediators, almost 
from day to day, on collective agreements, etc. ; giving opinions 
to the labour inspectorate ; technical aspects of wage determination 
—classification of local government areas, job classification, merit 
rating, etc. ; relation between wage level and cost of living ; profit 
sharing ; secondary conditions of employment—holidays rights for 
workers (including casual workers), holidays for young persons, 
festival holidays, etc. ; relation between wage level and industrial 
overheads, 


(2) Social insurance questions, including effects of changes in 
wage level on expenditure under social insurance laws; daily 
wages and limit of insurable wage as regards application of social 
insurance laws ; practical problems arising out of legislation on 
children’s allowances, industrial accidents, unemployment and 
sickness ; practical problems arising out of the Sickness Funds 
Decree and old-age assistance. 


(3) Employment market questions, mainly involving contacts 
with the public authorities on questions of labour mobility and the 
giving of opinions on these matters. 





1 Among the duties of the Social-Economic Council that deserve chief 
attention in the present article is its advisory function. Indeed the “ opi- 
nions ” on social questions submitted to the Government by the Council are 
closely related to the earlier work of the Labour Foundation. As a rule, 
preparation of these opinions is entrusted to committees comprising, in 
many cases, representatives of the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
who are also members of the Board of the Foundation or officers of organisa- 
tions associated with it. The social questions on which opinions have been 
submitted since 1950 include the following: social insurance laws in relation 
to handicapped persons ; sickness insurance ; amendment of the Labour 
Act, 1919; statutory old-age insurance ; occupational health services ; child 
labour in agriculture ; equal pay for equal work; employment of young 
persons aged 14 and 15 years; classification of local government areas ; 
——— pension funds; shift work for women and young persons ; 
the Holidays Act ; the Old-Age Act ; invalidity and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance. 
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(4) Sundry questions, including vocational training; public 
health ; loss of income, etc., owing to military service ; staggering 
of holidays; amendment of law regarding dismissals, and of 
company law ; works councils ; international meetings—appoint- 
ment of employers’ and workers’ delegations to I.L.O. conferences, 
etc. ; appointment of employers’ and workers’ representatives on 
many committees and boards of institutions; charities—inter- 
national refugees, 1953 flood victims, Red Cross, etc. 


When the Foundation deals with the above groups of questions 
—on which the preparatory work is done, if necessary, in com- 
mittee—the following characteristic functions are involved: the 
advisory function (advice to the authorities and to the sectors of 
industry concerned); the mediating function (particularly as 
regards wages) ; the liaison function (between the various workers’ 
or employers’ organisations, and between management and labour 
in a given branch of industry). 

It would be impossible to describe here the precise achievements 
of the Foundation in each of the fields mentioned above, and the 
following remarks must suffice : 


Co-operation between employers and workers and their respec- 
tive organisations, both at the industrial and at the regional level, 
has become a stabilising factor in society as a whole and in the over- 
all social and economic situation. This co-operation, stimulated to 
a large degree by a sense of responsibility towards the national 
economy and a joint desire to secure a higher level of well-being 
(including full employment), has made an essential contribution to 
stabilising industrial peace. 


The wage policy adopted, in co-operation with the authorities, 
has reduced the risk of inflation to a minimum, promoted mainten- 
ance of an equal level of remuneration in all branches of industry, 
and aimed at establishing socially justifiable wage conditions. 
Systems of remuneration based as far as possible on job classifica- 
tion and involving objectively determined wage rates have been 
introduced ; these have been favourably received by organised 
labour and the public authorities alike; their application has 
resulted in higher productivity. The wage policy adopted for 
industrial workers has been equally appropriate for public em- 
ployees ; the standards embodied in this wage policy are worked 
out and applied in complete agreement between the authorities and 
industry. 


Social insurance legislation, and particularly its revision and 
application, has enjoyed the support of the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations as well as the authorities. 
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Rapid and efficient action had been possible with regard to 
such urgent matters as relief of the 1953 flood victims, immediate 
emergency assistance for international refugees, etc., which have 
profound repercussions on the life of a community. 


Arrangements have been made for representation of the appro- 
priate employers’ and workers’ organisations on various committees, 
etc., either official or within industry. 


From above it will be seen that the most important work of the 
Labour Foundation has been on wage questions.! This wage 
policy proceeds from a complex interplay of official and industrial 
influences. As a result, 85 to 90 per cent. of employed persons are 
covered by collective agreements or binding wage regulations 
dealing not only with rates of pay but also with such secondary 
conditions of employment as holidays, sickness allowances, etc. 
The various wage regulations have been co-ordinated, in the light 
of generally accepted standards, after consultation—wherever 
possible—between the Labour Foundation and the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations in the particular industry : equitable wage 
conditions have thus been established and conditions of employ- 
ment placed on a new footing. Such a wage policy, characterised 
by equality of status for the negotiating organisations on each side, 
aims also at greater social and general security for the workers 
concerned through an equitable distribution of income. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LABOUR FOUNDATION 


It has been suggested that the work hitherto done by the 
Foundation in the field of wage policy should now also be transferred 
to the Social-Economic Council or a permanent committee of that 
body. A report to this effect was prepared in 1954 and submitted 
to the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health with the request 
that the Social-Economic Council be asked to give an opinion 
thereon. This opinion was produced by the Social-Economic 
Council on 16 September 1955. The majority of the Council 
considered that primary responsibility for wage determination 
should be placed more directly on the shoulders of industry, without 
prejudice to the Government’s function as guardian of the public 
interest. Any differentiation in wages and other conditions of 
work should, moreover, be in harmony with the principle of co- 
ordination so far respected. On the other hand, the principle of 


1 In this connection see P. S. Pets: De Ontwikkeling van de loonvorming 
(2nd edition, Alphen aan de Rip. Samson, 1952); and Bert ZoETEWEI : 
“National Wage Policy: the Experience of the Netherlands”, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LXXI, No. 2, Feb. 1955, p. 148. 
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industry’s ultimate responsibility for wage determination would 
necessarily imply delegation of the Government’s powers—i.e. 
those of the Board of Government Mediators—to a wage council 
by a more or less gradual process of evolution. No official decision 
has yet been taken on this subject ; but if the Government puts 
the main lines of the opinion into effect by legislation, the Labour 
Foundation will have lost its wage policy function also. The 
functions and activities of organised industry with regard to wage 
policy would in effect be transferred to the Social-Economic 
Council, of which the above-mentioned wage council would be a 
big tripartite committee : and so we should have a clear instance of 
the trend away from voluntary co-operation and towards the use of 
official machinery for this purpose. 

The ideas briefly summarised above regarding a future wage 
determination system have developed since 1951 both in the Labour 
Foundation and in the Social-Economic Council. Various views 
have also been expressed regarding wage policy itself: the chief 
point at issue is the extent to which wage differentiation between 
industries and even between undertakings is possible and desirable 
without disregard for the principle of co-ordination. Furthermore, 
there seem to be various opinions on the question of whether— 
having regard to a number of circumstances and particularly the 
degree of development now reached by the statutory industrial 
representation system—ultimate responsibility for wage determina- 
tion can already be transferred to organised industry. 

The frequent discussions on such matters in the Labour Founda- 
tion and elsewhere have been another cause of the strain placed on 
co-operation within that body in recent years. In itself this is a 
normal phenomenon, for every form of co-operation in any human 
society is constantly exposed to various dangers, internal or 
external. Co-operation, whether between individuals or organisa- 
tions can be successful only if a number of conditions, mainly 
of a psychological character, are fulfilled. For instance, the part- 
ners should have interests lying as much as possible in the same 
direction. Next, the consultation must go forward in an atmosphere 
which is both favourable to agreement and impervious to outside 
interference. Thirdly, there must be a mutual readiness not to 
regard the results already reached as an absolute terminal point. 
Above all, co-operation requires an eye for the future, the courage 
to face some degree of risk, a willingness to act. The same is true of 
co-operation as was recently said of freedom: “it must be con- 
stantly set in motion afresh ; there is no device for its automatic 
renewal ”.! 


1 Mr, F. H.A. de Graaff, present Chairman of the Labour Foundation, 
at the celebration of its tenth anniversary on 4 May 1955. 
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In 1955 co-operation within the Labour Foundation was ob- 
served to be “shrinking” somewhat in a way which “could not be 
attributed to the emergence of the Social-Economic Council ”. 
The relations between those who work together in the Foundation 
were alleged to have “ cooled off”. “Once we had overcome the 
effects of war and occupation, once the economic trend had taken 
an upward turn after the slump of 1952, old oppositions reappeared 
and took on a new lease of life.” } 

The phenomena in question here may be attributed, on the one 
hand, to the high standard of national well-being already reached, 
the resurgence of discussion on the future of the wage-fixing system, 
and the question of wage freedom which consequently arose and 
indeed affected co-operation within the Labour Foundation. 
Under the existing wage policy arrangements, it was asked, and 
with standards still rising, to what extent could and should several 
degrees of freedom be introduced without destroying or infringing 
the co-ordination which it was desired to maintain ? 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that, in any spe- 
cifically Dutch situation, ideological questions are of extreme 
importance, even as regards the structure of workers’ organisa- 
tions : this applies both to party-political life in the narrow sense 
and to the relations between the three trade union federations, 
the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions, the Catholic Work- 
ers’ Movement and the Christian National Trade Union Federa- 
tion. As already pointed out, it was of great importance for 
co-operation in the Labour Foundation and for its effective opera- 
tion, that these organisations should have a “caucus” of their 
own—the Council of Trade Union Centres—in which they could 
discuss policy with due respect for the basic conceptions and long- 
range objectives of each participant. 

The suspension of these talks not only put an end, in a sense, to 
the previous co-operation within the Netherlands trade union 
movement ; it also disturbed and sharpened relations in the Labour 
Foundation and rendered co-operation within that body extremely 
difficult. If, despite such drastic events, the satisfactory personal 
relations which existed between the leading figures of the various 
workers’ organisations suffered little or not at all, this was no 
doubt because good relations had been established in the hour of 
danger, between 1940 and 1945, and had been confirmed in the 
opening period of the Labour Foundation. The practical need for a 
continuing social policy was a further reason for maintaining such 
relations, despite the sweeping changes which had occurred in the 
personal composition of the Board of the Foundation since 1945. 


1 Prof. W. F. de Gaay Fortman, on the same occasion. 
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In fact, on very important questions, particularly matters of 
wage policy, some informal previous consultation between the 
three trade union federations does take place with the object of 
securing agreement as far as possible on the line to be taken when 
such matters come before the Foundation itself. This does not 
mean that the various organisations do not sometimes disagree, 
both in previous discussion and in the daily treatment of wage 
questions. Furthermore, now that the statutory scheme of indus- 
trial representation is being developed, now that more and more 
tasks are allotted to the Social-Economic Council and that con- 
sultation in that body—and particularly its committees—is being 
intensified, it is only natural that the Labour Foundation should be 
relieved of some of its functions. 

These events have obliged the Foundation to reflect on its 
future work and role, pending the statutory regulation and perhaps 
reorganisation of the wage policy system which may be expected in 
the near future. 

Since, in a formal sense, the Labour Foundation deals with 
social matters only, and tripartite consultation in the Social- 
Economic Council extends both to economic and to social matters, 
the future of the Foundation must depend, among other things, on 
the reply to the following question : to what extent will economic 
matters be covered by any future arrangements for bipartite 
consultation ? There is also a more technical question, which has a 
psychological aspect as well : should a separate, independent place 
be provided, apart from the Social-Economic Council, for systematic 
voluntary consultation between the employers’ and workers’ 
federations ? And, thirdly, should a meeting place, discussion 
centre or other machinery for consultation within organised 
industry be retained at all, whether or not it is entitled the Labour 
Foundation ? 

Such consultation in a limited field, coupled with the more 
comprehensive proceedings of the Social-Economic Council, would 
ensure the continuance and reinforcement of the co-operation 
between employers’ and workers’ organisations which hitherto has 
had such salutary results for the Netherlands and its people, and 
earned interest and admiration far beyond the frontiers of this 
country. 

Throughout, and despite their co-operation—perhaps this is 
fundamentally the explanation, the secret of the Foundation’s 
success—the organisations concerned have retained their individual, 
essential character and continued to aim at the high objectives they 
share—more social justice and more satisfactory conditions of work, 
to promote coexistence in industry and everywhere. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Report on an International Conference 
on Vocational Training 


Since the end of the Second World War many European countries have 
been enjoying a period of full employment. But that all or nearly all workers 
are employed 1s not enough ; it 1s not less important that the available man- 
power should be used in the best possible way. Indeed, these countries are 
all continually striving to increase their productivity and production in an 
effort to achieve ever greater prosperity, and in order to do this it is essential 
that the potential skills and capacities of available manpower should be 
fully exploited. This is where training can play a decisive part. 

At the same time dev mis in automation and in the atomic field 
are raising problems that will affect the peoples of all countries irrespective 
of their present state of advancement, though these problems will differ from 
one country and part of the world to another. Unless the necessary measures 
are taken to adapt the characteristics of vocational training to the needs of 
the new age, the scarcity of skilled ep. tage which already exists in many 
countries will become intensified. New skills will have to be learned ; training 
courses will need to be overhauled ; present techniques of training highly 
skilled workers may be rendered obsolete. 

More flexibility in the use of manpower is becoming essential. It will 
be necessary in the new age to move workers from one sector of the economy 
to another or from one j0b to another within the same sector. While it may 
be relatively easy to replace an unskilled worker by a machine, it is not so 
easy to train him in the skill needed to look after that machine. It is gen- 
erally conceded that, although there may be temporary displacement, the 
replacement of certain categories of workers by machines will result not in 
redundancy of the workers, but rather in a change in their activities and in 
a call for different and perhaps higher skills. More specialists will be 
required and fewer unskilled workers. The password in this industrial 
revolution ts training. 

The report that follows contains the main points covered and conclusions 
reached by a conference on vocational training held in Geneva last year 
under the joint auspices of the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation, the European Productivity Agency and the International Labour 


fice. 


Several organisations, prominent among which is the International 
Labour Organisation, have for a long time been devoting their time and 
resources to manpower questions and in particular to vocational training. 
Latterly in particular, they have been concerned to investigate the effects 
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that automation and other developments in the industrial field will have 
upon training. The Manpower Committee of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.C.), set up in 1948, has devoted 
considerable attention to the same problem and has carried out very 
extensive surveys on the subject in its member countries. These revealed 
the need almost everywhere for personnel with higher technical qualifi- 
cations, a need that cannot be satisfied unless there are enough teachers 
and instructors of suitable quality to train the available manpower to 
the required level of skill and knowledge. How is the best use to be 
made of existing and potential manpower having due regard to the 
demographic changes that are expected to occur from 1960 onwards?! 
These are national preoccupations, but in their solution a pooling of 
views and experience on an international level can be a valuable and 
practical contribution towards meeting the situation. 

The Manpower Committee of the O.E.E.C. recommended to the 
European Productivity Agency (E.P.A.) that a conference of experts 
should be called to study two particularly important aspects of voca- 
tional training : the selection of candidates to be trained as skilled and 
semi-skilled workers and the selection and training of vocational training 
instructors and teachers. As a result of this recommendation a confer- 
ence was held under the joint auspices of the O.E.E.C., the E.P.A. and 
the I.L.0.? It was not the purpose of the conference to attempt to 
standardise methods of selection and training throughout Europe : the 
problems considered are so closely associated with the customs and 
national traditions of the countries concerned, to local or regional con- 
ditions and to the different systems of general education, that any such 
attempt would have been both inadvisable and impracticable. But, in 
view of the gap existing between the vocational training that is now 

rovided and the real work done in industry, it was hoped that, if 

ideas and experience were pooled and the various existing methods 
compared, certain technical conclusions could be drawn up as a basis 
for action in each country. 

The subject matter of the present report may conveniently be con- 
sidered under the same four main headings as were accepted for the 
work of the conference : 


THE SELECTION OF CANDIDATES FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Any present-day consideration of the subject of selection must take 
account of the psychological approach. During the last war psycho- 
logical methods of selection were used with great success in the armed 
forces, bringing to light new methods of investigation that have since 


1 In this connection see “ The Influx of Young People into the Employment Market 
in Western and Northern Europe ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XV, No. 4, 
Apr. 1957, pp. 335-353. 

2 The joint O.E.E.C./E.P.A./I.L.O Conference on Selection and Training of Vocational 
Training Instructors and Selection of Candidates for Vocational Training was held in 
Geneva from 16 to 26 April 1956. It was attended by representatives of 11 European 
countries : Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Turkey and the United Kingdom. Two experts, 
Mr. J. C. Jones, the then Director of Education at the Polytechnic, London, and Mr. L. de 
Bruyne, Inspector of Technical Education at the Belgian Ministry of Education, prepared 
a number of background papers for the information of delegates at the conference, covering 
general and vocational education in Austria, Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Italy and the United Kingdom, based on surveys 
carried out on the spot. They also prepared certain discussion papers. 
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had considerable influence in other spheres of activity. While psycho- 
logical methods are not applied in industry to the same degree in all 
countries, their importance has come to be more and more widely 
rec . 
A new profession has been born. Applied psychology, or vocational 
chology as it is otherwise known ', aims at fitting the worker to the 
job and the job to the worker, by methods of industrial research. Any 
occupation, manual or otherwise, requires a certain technique, the 
setting in motion of capacities and of physical or mental potentialities 
developed in the exercise of the occupation. The essential aim of applied 
psychology is to determine the aptitudes required for a given task and 
to detect their presence in any given person. Vocational guidance, 
vocational selection and vocational rehabilitation all come within its 
sphere. Analysing the advantages experienced in using methods of 
applied psychology in vocational selection, Professor Pasquasy, of the 

niversity of Liége, in an address to the conference, mentioned that 
the annual death roll on American railways was reduced by more than 
40 per cent. as the result of the introduction of psychological selection 
methods, while in Paris, since the establishment of a selection labora- 
tory, the public transport system had reduced the number of accidents 
by 16 per cent. The value of these methods has also been proved in 
spheres other than accident reduction. An English firm registered 
increases in production of between 33 and 57 per cent., a reduction in 
ae costs of 35 per cent., and a reduction in hours amounting 
at times to 90 per cent. 

Psychological or psychotechnical tests in the selection of candidates 
are in fairly common use in most of the countries of Europe, though 
they are not often met with in the United Kingdom. They are used 
also in connection with vocational guidance, for example in Germany. 
In Italy, where there is considerable unemployment, careful selection 
has to be made of adult workers for courses of accelerated training for 
crafts and trades in which there is a shortage of qualified workers, and 
they are submitted to thorough psychological examination. 

sychological tests are expensive and must be carried out by properly 
qualified persons ; this tends to limit their use. There is much diver- 
gence of view as to their real value. Experience shows that properly 
applied in certain cases they produce good results in the selection of 
candidates for training, but it is too early to reach firm conclusions on 
their use. 

In any consideration of vocational selection it is impossible to ignore 
the closely allied subject of vocational guidance. For the purposes of 
its discussions on the selection of candidates for vocational training 
the conference defined vocational guidance as “ help given to a person 
in the choice of an occupation and the ways towards it, bearing in mind 
the results of investigations depending upon applied psychology when 
such investigations have been deemed necessary ”.? It was emphasised 


1 Some 500 practising psychologists belonging to more than 30 countries attended the 
World Congress of the Internatienal Vocational Psychologists’ Association at the London 
University in July 1955. By unanimous decision of the General Assembly of the Congress 
the title of the Association has now been changed to the International Association for 
Applied Psychology. 

2 This definition may be usefully compared with the definition of vocational guidance 
appearing in the Vocational Guidance Recommendation, 1949, viz.: “... assistance given 
to an individual in solving problems related to occupational choice and progress with due 
regard to the individual’s characteristics and their relation to occupational opportunity ”. 
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at the conference that the medical, economic and social criteria involved 
should find expression in a definition of the term ; the great impor- 
tance of the human approach in vocational guidance and the necessit 
to have regard to the needs of the national economy were also stressed. 
The view was expressed that all these factors should be borne in mind 
when revision of the Vocational Guidance Recommendation, 1949, was 
considered. 


General Aims of Vocational Guidance and Selection 


Vocational guidance may either be given inside or outside industry, 
but it is generally agreed that to ensure complete absence of bias as 
regards the individual and the firm it is preferable that such guidance 
should be given outside industry. 

Guidance may be organised as a public service under state control 
as in Austria, where a well organised system is run by the Federal 
Ministry of Social Affairs and operated by employment offices respon- 
sible to the Ministry. There, vocational guidance for persons of school 
age has been given special attention, particularly for those in their last 
compulsory school year or those who have already left school. Lectures 
are given to pupils and their parents by representatives of the vocational 
guidance service ; brochures and films, factory visits, etc., are used to 
demonstrate the importance of the choice of profession. A very high 
proportion of the schoolchildren voluntarily attend the interviews 
conducted by the service. In some cases, with the assent of the child, 
the interviews may be supplemented by eee and psycho- 
technical examinations. In other countries, for example in Belgium, 
vocational guidance is to a large extent in the hands of organisations of 
a private character, though some are connected with commerce, others 
with the provinces. 

Vocational guidance is considered so important in assisting both 
children and adults to a proper selection of an occupation, that there 
has been considerable discussion whether and to what extent it should 
be made compulsory. Generally speaking, there is no compulsion either 
to attend a vocational guidance interview or to accept any advice given. 
The conference considered that those who received advice should be 
free to accept or reject it : to make compliance compulsory would result 
in mistrust or hostility on the part of those intended to benefit from the 


advice. 
The vocational guidance services in the countries of Europe are of 
two main t . In the first vocational guidance and placement are 


carried out by the same persons, while in the other they are entrusted 
to separate authorities. In the latter case very close co-operation between 
the authorities is essential in the interest of the individual, as well as 
of the national economy. 

Vocational guidance officers require training and qualifications of 
a very high order. They should not only be trained in psychology and 
pedagogy but should also have a good knowledge of industry and of 
occupations, keep in close touch with employers, and be familiar with 
the economic structure of their district and the possibilities of future 
employment. 

Much stress was laid at the conference on the importance of sup- 
plying vocational information to young people at the earliest appro- 
priate moment and on the desirability of bringing in parents at this 
stage. It was considered that information might start to be given at 
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about 11 years of age (with a normal school-leaving age of 14 or 15 years), 
but that the process should be gradual and that vocational guidance 
should be deferred until the last year of attendance. There was a feeling, 
moreover, that some kind of practical initiation in manual skills might 
well be included in the general curriculum during the years of com- 
pulsory schooling. 

School authorities and those responsible for guidance and placement 
should co-operate wn and one of the functions of a vocational 
guidance officer should to ensure liaison between the schools and 
other interested organisations, including industry. 

While vocational guidance enables an individual to make his own 
choice of a vocation, selection for a particular job or training rests with 
the employer or training authority concerned ; but in selecting for 
vocational training, whether in schools or centres, the guidance service 
can play a valuable part and should be closely associated with the 
authorities in the selection process. Large undertakings operate efficient 
selection procedures, but to meet the needs of middle-sized and small 
firms it may be desirable to establish public vocational selection centres, 
as has been done in at least one country. 


Selection Methods 


There are, broadly speaking, three different systems of selection : 
trial and error, now discarded ; the method of examination of attain- 
ments, scrutiny of medical history, etc., and interview ; and, lastly, the 
full investigation which, in addition to collecting the usual basic infor- 
mation and, if necessary, testing attainments, experience and training, 
includes the scientific examination and assessment of the level of intelli- 
gence, manual aptitudes, personality and character. This last method 
is by no means generally applied. Sometimes it is used only for jobs 
that call for the possession of particularly high levels of skill or in the 
case of persons whose physical, mental and other attributes are such 
that it is particularly difficult to assess their occupational suitability. 

Another aspect of selection that was considered at the conference 
was that of occupational data. In selection for training the assessment 
of the candidate has to be compared with the requirements of the job 
and the circumstances under which it has to be performed. Job analysis 
should be more widely used ; as job descriptions and job requirements 
are important both within a country and for emigration the conference 
recommended that countries should co-operate in preparing a co- 
ordinated series of these aids for a limited number of occupations in 
the first instance. It further recommended that information on these 
matters should be exchanged between countries and that perhaps an 
inquiry into them might be carried out on an international level. 


Organisation of Vocational Guidance and Selection 


The organisation of guidance and selection services should be such 
as to provide the closest working partnership with schools, whether or 
not the vocational guidance officer is under the same authority as the 
schools. In the interests of the individual and the national economy 
there should be close and effective co-operation between ministries 
responsible for guidance, training and placement. Employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations should be consulted on the organisation of the services 
and especially in relation to selection and placement arrangements. 
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There is no doubt that considerable differences exist among the 
countries of Europe in the form and extent of development of guidance 
and selection services. As indicated at the beginning of this article, 
countries should be left free to develop their services according to their 
own needs and circumstances ; but it does not follow that there is not 
room at the same time for co-operation at an international level. There 
is evidence that in several instances an extension of services and an 
improvement in the methods used are needed in order to make the 
facilities for guidance and selection available to as many as possible of 
those who need them. One of the recommendations of the conference 
was that further action might be taken to assist countries to develop 
services for the exchange of information, and of qualified advisers or 
experts, or to send personnel from one country to study or undertake 
training in another. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF INSTRUCTORS FOR ADULT 
TRAINING CENTRES FOR SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED WORKERS 


The type of instructor and the qualifications required vary according 
to the nature of the group of trainees and the level of instruction to be 
given to them. Young apprentices call for different treatment from 
adults and under this section we are concerned with instructors in adult 
training centres. These centres, mostly organised by governments or 
other public departments, provide a skilled or semi-skilled qualification, 
generally for unemployed adults or those in need of retraining. 

What are the most satisfactory methods for selecting these instruc- 
tors? To what extent should they have a background of practical 
experience as craftsmen ? Is it sufficient to take as an instructor some- 
one who has merely satisfactorily completed an apprenticeship training ? 
These are some of the problems arising in connection with instructors 
in adult training centres and to which delegates to the conference devoted 
their attention. 


Selection 


The methods used for the selection of instructors differ from one 
European country to another. In the United Kingdom, for instance, 
candidates for training as instructors in government training centres 
must be skilled craftsmen who have either completed an apprenticeship 
or received some other form of acceptable training and who have had a 
subsequent period of experience as a journeyinan, normally for not less 
than five years. Selection is by interview by a panel representative of 
various branches of the Ministry of Labour and National Service and 
of the Civil Service Commission. Apart from assessing the candidate’s 
personal qualities the panel judges the candidate’s knowledge of both 
the theory and practice of his craft or trade during a conducted tour of 
the training workshop. No other tests are undertaken. 

In France, on the other hand, where adult vocational training 
centres play a particularly important part in training craftsmen for 
industry and commerce, a much more elaborate procedure is followed. 
The candidates, who again must be skilled craftsmen with a number of 
years of br mews experience after apprenticeship, are submitted to 
psychotechnical examinations in their own localities and to a practical 


trade test supervised by representatives of the local counterpart of a 
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national committee upon which sit representatives of the Government, 
the employers’ associations and the trade unions. Successful candidates 
have then to attend in Paris for tests in drawing, technology and cal- 
culations, with further trade tests supervised by the appropriate national 
subcommittee. Those who pass are then admitted for instructor training 
to the national teacher training centre (Centre national de formation 
des moniteurs) in Paris. 

There is nowadays little call for instructors for official adult re- 
training centres in the Federal Republic of Germany, or in Norway or 
Austria, although in the first two named there was much activity in 
retraining adults in the years immediately following the end of the 
Second World: War. 

The Nethefiands and Belgium tend to follow the British pattern of 
selection and generally to rely on an interview without further examina- 
tion. 

It may be of interest to complete the picture of selection with a 
brief description of the procedure followed at the Italian instructor- 
training centre at Genoa. After the Second World War Italy was 
faced with a very large unemployment problem ; its surplus population 
in 1948 amounted to nearly 10 per cent. of the available manpower. 
For the training of workers 550 vocational training centres have been 
opened with 1,469 sections and about 35,000 places for young persons 
and adults. 

In 1951 the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare asked the Inter- 
national Labour Office for technical assistance in opening two centres 
(in Genoa and Naples) for training instructors intended for accelerated 
adult training, and in the years that followed a team of I.L.O. experts 
worked in close collaboration with Italian technicians to set up the two 
centres. 

Twice a year tests are held to select trainee-instructors in the Genoa 
centre, which caters for the metal and mechanical trades. Candidates 
must be well qualified workers with several years’ practical experience. 
In addition to a medical examination they are submitted to the follow- 
ing tests, which are spread over a period of a week : 


(a) A psychotechnical test comprising collective and individual 
tests. In the collective test candidates are examined for general in- 
telligence, mechanical aptitude, concentration, memory, spatial imagina- 
tion and also for qualities of character and temperament. 


(6) A technical drawing test, which consists of interpreting an 
industrial design that must be completed by projection and in sections, 
or that the candidate may, in some cases, be required to adapt or modify 
in order to produce a particular result. 


(c) A written test of general and vocational technology, which 
usually consists of a work problem that the candidate must solve by 
giving all details of its execution. 


(4) A mathematical test relevant to the trade concerned involving 
several calculations, all relating to a mechanical part. 


(e) A dictation and composition test to ensure that the candidate 
has at least an elementary but correct knowledge of the written language. 





1 The information is drawn from an address presented to the conference by Mr. Vita, 
Director of the centre. 
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(f{) A practical workshop test—to which particular attention is 

iven—which consists in making a set of interrelated mechanical parts 

involving the main difficulties of work in the trade concerned, within 
extremely strict limits and in a strictly defined period of time. 


(g) An oral test consisting of a short interrogation designed to give 
the examining committee and the candidate the opportunity to complete 
the information provided by the other tests. 


A candidate whose knowledge in any one test is insufficient and who is 
unlikely to improve after instruction, is rejected. 


Considerable difference of opinion emerged at the conference as to 
the best selection method. No conclusion was reached, but two elements 
were regarded as essential—the personal interview to obtain an im- 
pression of the candidate’s aptitude for teaching and of his social qualities, 
and an examination of his practical ability as a craftsman. Such an 
examination, it was suggested, should include a test of the candidate’s 
manual dexterity and of his knowledge of the technology of the craft, as 
well as of the workshop arithmetic required in the practice of the craft. 

Ps oo em tests were strongly supported in some countries and 
regarded with disfavour in others, and the delegates felt unable to go 
further than to conclude that there was no opposition in principle to 
them. They were one aid, among others, to the selection of candidates 
and should be applied with discretion and only by qualified persons. 
A probationary period was the only effective way of confirming the 
correctness of a selection. 

When the problem of previous practical experience was discussed by 
the conference, the point was made that in those industries where 
workers were most urgently required it was difficult to find candidates 
with the desired period of practical experience for training as instructors. 
In such cases it was the practice in some countries to accept candidates 
with less ——— experience, provided that other tests proved satis- 
factory. The nature of the industrial experience rather than its length 
is the important feature, since workers sometimes spend years repeating 
the same tasks. What is needed in an instructor is experience that 
corresponds to the range of work to be performed by workers in the 
trade he will have to teach. The shortage of experienced instructors 
was a difficulty that the conference recognised as justifying, in excep- 
tional cases, the selection as trainee-instructors of persons with a more 
limited experience as practical craftsmen than the period of five years 
that would be regarded as normal. Since an instructor needs a certain 
maturity and authority to perform his duties satisfactorily this pre- 
supposes considerable experience, which would eliminate a person who 
has merely completed an apprenticeship. 


Training 


In preparing a course of training for instructors, the range of tasks 
which will be entrusted to them is an important consideration, as it 
will affect the length and content of the course. Will the same instructor 
cover both the theoretical and the practical aspects of the workers’ 
a or will separate instructors be employed ? Since adult training 
is much affected by changes in the national economy, should the 
tential instructor be able to instruct in more than one craft ? To what 
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extent should the instructor’s technical knowledge and craft-skill be 
further developed in the course of his training ? How long should his 
training last ? 

To answer these questions, the objectives of instructor-training 
must be understood. What capacities should the trainee acquire as a 
result of it ? First he must learn how to prepare a progressive series of 
teaching exercises ; he must appreciate the purposes of progression in 
the exercises and be capable of suggesting improvements and modifica- 
tions as new techniques and new materials come into use. He must 
acquire a capacity to prepare and carry out demonstrations and to em- 
phasise the essential points and phases. He must learn to explain 
technological and mathematical ideas, without excessive words or 
omissions, and by choosing the most effective moment to convey the 
information. He must acquire a well balanced judgment in marking 
examinations and other tests. This is no easy task since he must learn 
to assess the criteria used for estimating the results of the work per- 
formed ; he must bear in mind the stage of training reached by the 
worker-trainee, the time taken to do the work, and the conditions under 
which it is done. 

Finally, there is the human relations side of his job. The instructor 
is the guide, philosopher and friend of his worker-trainees ; he must 
learn how to encourage and supervise them so that their interest is 
retained and their doubts and difficulties are resolved. Too much must 
not be expected of them ; they can only assimilate a certain amount of 
knowledge at one time. The successful instructor is the one who can 
obtain and keep the confidence of his trainees. 

As might be expected, there are several different training methods 
in y sgronne in Europe. When the questions raised above were debated 
at the conference divergencies of view appeared on many of them. 

Vocational training falls into several divisions—practical work, 
technology directly connected with the practical work, and related 
subjects such as workshop arithmetic and elementary mathematics. 
Many delegates considered that all training, theoretical and practical, 
in a particular trade should be given by a single instructor. It was 
suggested that the authority and esteem enjoyed by an instructor of 
practical subjects would be undermined if the teaching of theoretical 
subjects were to be placed in other hands. Theory and practice should 
be closely linked at all stages of a course and the unity of the teaching 
might be disturbed by the introduction of different teachers. On the 
other hand it was sanpested that to impose a single instructor on a group 
of trainees for every hour of a course that might last six months could 
be detrimental to the interests of the class. Another point made was 
that technological development might make it difficult for theoretical 
instruction to be given by anyone other than a specialist. 

It was recognised, too, that a shortage of teachers qualified to handle 
both the practical and theoretical aspects might make it unavoidable 
to employ separate teachers. A compromise view supported by several 
delegates was to entrust the practical instruction and the technology 
of the craft to one instructor, leaving the related subjects to be taught 
by a separate instructor on condition that close liaison was maintained 
between them. When a similar question was discussed in connection 
with vocational and technical schools the conclusion was that the 
teachers of practical work should also be entrusted with the associated 
trade technology, but that general technology should be dealt with by 
special teachers. 
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The subject of technical drawing aroused some doubts: it was 
contended on the one hand that many workshop instructors were in- 
capable of teaching it well ; on the other it was considered to be a subject 
in which the instructor could quite easily become proficient during his 
course of training. In accelerated adult training elaborate instruction 
need not be given : the main requisite is the reading of blueprints and 
other work drawings. 

Having regard to all the views expressed the conference could not 
make any firm recommendations on these various problems, but it did 
reach the conclusion that as a general rule the same instructor should 
teach practical work and the technology of that work. The conference 
suggested that the combination or separation of teaching duties might 
well form the subject of a special seminar. 

Whether an instructor should instruct in two or more related crafts 
also gave rise to differing opinions. The fluctuation in demand for 
workers in particular trades no doubt makes it desirable for instructors 
to be able to teach a second or third trade as occasion demands, since 
otherwise they might be faced with recurrent periods of unemployment. 
There are certain allied trades in which an instructor might be trained 
successively ; for example, an instructor of turners might also become 
an instructor of other machine operators. There is, however, a fear in 
some quarters that an instructor who seeks to be able to teach several 
different trades might tend to become a “ Jack of all trades and master 
of none”. This is a question that can perhaps best be resolved by the 
authorities in charge of the adult training centres in the locality where 
it arises and in the light of the circumstances giving rise to the problem 
of the continued employment of instructors in certain trades. 

As to the further development of an instructor’s technical knowledge 
and craft-skill by additional training, normally this should be unnecessary 
since the level of knowledge that he would be required to impart to the 
workers would be below his own. In exceptional cases, where it might 
prove to be inadequate, some extra training should be given. However, 
in some centres the courses do provide for the improvement of the 
instructor’s knowledge. To conclude, an example of such a course is 
given and for this purpose the Italian instructor training centre at 
Genoa has again been chosen.! 

Each course lasts 22 weeks and is planned to correspond with that 
of the associated adult vocational training centre so as to provide the 
trainee-instructors with opportunities for teaching practice. The length 
of the course permits of two objectives : the further development of the 
instructors’ technical knowledge and craft-skill and the necessary 
training in pedagogy. 

The course is divided into two parts: a preparatory period of two 
weeks and a practice period of 20 weeks, the last of which is devoted to 
examinations. The preparatory period consists of introductory talks 
related to the aims and objectives of the instructor and of the adult 
training course and to an elementary exposition and demonstration of 
teaching principles. 

During the second week the trainee-instructors are grouped by 
trades and spend the time in the adult training centre absorbing the 
teaching of practical work and watching technical demonstrations 
Fee en by the chief instructor. In this way the trainee-instructors 

ave the opportunity to see in practice the application of the teaching 


1 Information again taken from the address by Mr. Vita, Director of the centre. 
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method, the best ways of explaining, indicating and arranging for the 
application of what they teach, and how to use the active method. 

From the third week the weekly programme is divided as follows : 
13 hours are devoted to the improvement of technical knowledge, 8 to 
classroom work and discussions, and 26 to teaching practice in the work- 
shop. The second part of the course thus provides an opportunity for 
both technical and pedagogical development. 

The first heading covers further instruction in workshop technology 
and practice, methods, drawing, accident prevention and hygiene and 
Italian life and literature, The teaching practice enables the future 
instructor to a to an ever increasing extent in the training of 
the adults following the parallel course in the centre. In so doing he is 
called upon to study in detail the programmes he must later follow as an 
instructor and to learn to assess the value of the work carried out under 
his instruction. The trainee-instructors are initiated gradually into 
teaching practice until each is granted the responsibility of supervising 
the whole group of worker-trainees. While the trainee-instructor is 
taking his turn at teaching, the other instructors watch their colleague 
at work or prepare the exercises they will give when their turn comes. 
Detailed documentation is provided covering the training of both 
instructor and worker-trainee. 

A me report is maintained by the chief instructor. Note is 
taken of the care with which the trainee-instructor prepares his courses, 
of his presentation of the subjects, his manner of applying them in 
practice, his appreciation of the results, his observation of rules of safety 
and health and, finally, his human relations and behaviour in carrying 
out his functions. 

These reports, with the results of the examinations held in the final 
week of the course, form the basis of certification as an instructor 
qualified to teach in adult vocational training centres or in other indus- 
trial equivalents. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND INSTRUCTORS FOR 
WORKS-BASED TRAINING SCHEMES 


Many of the problems arising in connection with the teaching per- 
sonnel for training schemes within undertakings bear a close resemblance 
to those connected with training schemes outside industry ; but some 
of them, for example, the general education of the young apprentices 
within an undertaking parallel with their vocational training, raise 
rather special questions on which so far no very definite conclusions 
have been reached. 

Where the undertaking has its own training school in which courses 
in general education are given, should the teachers of general subjects 
be specialists with a ogic training, or is it satisfactory to employ 
works — for the purpose ? The latter may only be engaged for 
part of their time on these duties and may from time to time return to 
their ordinary duties in the works, depending upon the needs of the 
moment. General education is usually provided by an undertaking to 
bring the education of the workers up to a level at which they can 
absorb the technical and practical training they are to receive. Whether 
it should be given by teachers from inside or outside the undertaking 
was left open by the conference, but it was agreed that in any event it 
should be given by persons with the qualifications usually expected of 
schoolteachers. 
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In general the staff required for a training scheme operated by an 
undertaking is drawn from within the works; how these persons are 
employed varies from one undertaking to another. In some instances 
the staff selected may be pon ws exclusively on teaching ; in others a 
specially selected group of workers may perform these duties in turn. 

is something to be said for both systems and a good deal depends 
on the size of the firm. 

A small firm with very few apprentices will content itself with 
we them with skilled craftsmen or journeymen, who will be res- 
ponsible for teaching the young learners the practical skills which they 
acquired during their own apprenticeship and by subsequent experience. 
The selection of the instructors in such cases will probably be based on 
their standard of craftsmanship and their ability to appreciate the 
doubts and difficulties of the young apprentices and to deal sympathe- 
tically with them. In all likelihood those selected will not receive any 
further training for their instructional duties, which they will carry out 
in addition to their ordinary duties. 

Larger undertakings now frequently set aside a part of their works 
as a separate workshop divorced from the production department and 
specially staffed and equipped for training in a number of basic skills. 

e training is provided by a rota of instructors or specialists, who are 
drawn from within the undertaking. In such cases it is normal to leave 
the theoretical instruction to | technical colleges. 

Most very large undertakings nowadays run comprehensive training 
schemes in their own schools, and covering general education as well as 
technical courses and practical training. The operation of such a scheme 
naturally calls for a complex organisation, involving a separate trainin, 
department with a full-time training officer, and administrative an 
instructional staff. Sometimes small firms make use of the facilities 
available in these large concerns. 

Selection of instructional staff may be based on either of two prin- 
ciples. The job of craft instructor may be ~ rey as temporary and 
as providing additional experience on the road to further promotion in 
the works, or it may be regarded as a permanent career. Usually the 
teachers and instructors are, if possible, selected from within the under- 
taking, for difficulty has been experienced when recruitment is done 
outside. Indeed, outside the undertaking the teacher of general subjects 
will usually have to be recruited from the teaching profession and he is 
often reluctant to lose the security and status of a civil service appoint- 
ment ; on the other hand the individual equipped with the technical 
knowledge to teach the required technical subjects can obtain a more 
attractive position in industry in a non-teaching capacity. This difficulty 
is frequently solved by employing part-time teachers. 

As regards the employment of different teachers for theoretical 
subjects and practical instruction it was recognised that the training 
given to apprentices went deeper than that given to adults, and this 
fact would very likely make it necessary to look outside the undertaking 
for the teachers. The general conclusion was that, while for adults it 
was desirable that the theoretical side of the technical courses and the 
practical training should be taught by the same person, provided he had 
the necessary pedagogic qualities, for apprentices, whose courses might 
cover a wider range, it would be better to employ different teachers. 

Generally Speaking, the training of teachers and instructors for works- 
based training schemes has not been systematically organised. Selected 
from among the best craftsmen having some inherent ability and desire 
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to teach, the instructing personnel most often improve their pedagogic 
qualities in the course of ing out the job. If any training at all is 
given, it is normally short and of a rather perfunctory character. There 
was a general feeling at the conference that whatever method of training 
was adopted—be it by the industry itself or in existing training centres 
or other external agencies—the instructors for works-based schemes 
should be of a level comparable with outside instructors. 

An illustration of an organised system is provided by the iron and 
steel industry in the Federal Republic of Germany.' Hiittenwerk, 
Rheinhausen A.G., which is one of the largest iron and steel works in 
Western Europe, runs a training centre in which 350 technical and 
about 90 commercial apprentices and learners are trained. There is a 
works school as well as separate apprenticeship workshops. Training is 
provided for both apprentices and adults. 

The teachers and instructors are of three kinds: (a) employees of 
the company who are entrusted with training schemes in the works as 
their official jobs; (b) employees who are entrusted with training 
schemes in addition to their official jobs ; and (c) outside individuals. 

The selection of the last class is comparatively simple since the 
choice is made among those who are generally engaged in teaching in 
other establishments. 

When selecting from among its own personnel, the company found 
that the best method was to choose potential instructors and teachers 
from workers who had shown the best results in their own basic training. 
This basic training is provided for personnel who aim at or are destined 
for higher posts. In the course of it individuals emerge who show a 
liking and an aptitude for the vocation of instructor. The basic training 
lasts one year and comprises 40 school weeks, each of six lessons. The 
curriculum comprises arithmetic, German, physics, materials, geo- 
metry, algebra, drawing and the science of industrial organisation. 
This course is followed by courses for foremen, which constitute an excel- 
lent basis for the training of instructors for the apprentice school. The 
courses extend over four more terms and cover the following fields: 
industrial organisation, materials, mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, technical drawing, technical calculations, economics, social 
subjects and psychology. 

n addition the future instructors are sent to the inter-works courses 
of the Economic Association of the Iron and Steel Industry. This day- 
time course lasts four weeks and comprises the following syllabus : 


No. of lessons 


Psychology and elements of pedagogy. ......... 32 
POE GN weil eth ee ow Ee, Eh say @ 

General questions of vocational training, information on various 
instruction facilities and instructional visits. ...... 79 
Technology and industrial organisation. .... . sian we: fei 0 
ON a ere TE REST 
Social work in the plant (in particular safety and health)... 9 
EE kane ee Ps are nk ee ho ae 
eee 162 





1 Information drawn from an address by Dr. G. Laurisch, Head of the Apprenticeship 
Training School, Hiittenwerk, Rheinhausen A.G. 
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Moreover, the graduate instructors receive continuous training in 
addition to their professional work, in the form of regular weekly or 
fortnightly courses centred on a main subject, such as teaching prin- 
ciples, the psychology of young persons in their teens, observation of 
the worker and judgment of the abilities of the apprentice. 

Each lecture is followed by discussion. Finally, facilities for private 
study are provided for the trainees. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND 
INSTRUCTORS FOR VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


When this subject was considered by the conference a great many 
questions arose. It is not possible within the scope of this article to deal 
with them all, but reference may be made to a few of the more important. 

The evidence obtained from the surveys of the countries visited by 
the two consultants ' showed that full-time teachers of general literary 
and scientific courses in vocational and technical schools (mother tongue, 
foreign languages, mathematics, elements of science, etc.) had, as a 
rule, been trained in general courses and had little knowledge of the 
technical subjects being taught. It was the general view of the confer- 
ence that a certain familiarity with technical questions adapted to the 
type of school concerned was desirable, as it would tend to increase the 
interest of the courses. It was not considered necessary, however, that 
teachers in such schools should attend specialised establishments to 
acquire this knowledge ; it might be obtained in the first instance within 
their own establishment by means of studies, conferences and visits 
organised on a local, regional or perhaps national basis. 

Graduate engineers are employed as full-time teachers in theoretical 
technical classes (mechanics, resistance of materials, electro-technology, 
etc.) ; but often they do not have industrial experience of their speciality 
or any teaching experience. It was not disputed that the acquisition 
of both types of experience would be highly desirable, but there were 
some differences of opinion on whether it should be made compulsory. 
The conclusion reached was that engineers and technicians teaching the 
theoretical technical classes should have industrial experience in their 
specialities before being allowed to teach, but that a course in pedagogy 
should not be made an absolute prerequisite. It was suggested that in 
some engineering colleges or in some higher technical schools it would 
be desirable to arrange a course of training for those who intend to 
teach technical subjects; this course might lead to a teaching certificate 
similar to that existing in other faculties. 


Types of Training Courses for Teachers of Technical Training 
The following types of teacher-training courses exist in Europe : 


(a) full-time courses lasting several years ; 
(6) full-time courses lasting one year or one term ; 
(c) shorter full-time courses ; and 


(d) part-time courses extending over one or two years and given 
in the evenings, or on Saturday afternoons or Sunday mornings. 


1 See footnote 2 on p. 451. 
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As a rule the first two cover both the subject to be taught and the 
science of teaching, while the short and part-time courses are entirely 


2. 
In most countries several of these courses are run simultaneously 
according to needs, each having its particular merits and serving a 


particular purpose. 
Selection 


The method of selection for these courses varies from a simple 
scrutiny of paper qualifications to very detailed psychotechnical and 
other examinations depending largely on local economic conditions. The 
conference did not feel able to recommend uniformity in conditions of 
admission, but contented itself with a suggestion that when candidates 
for full-time teacher-training courses are holders of diplomas offering 
sufficient guarantees they should be admitted on the strength of these 
diplomas ; in other cases they should be submitted to an entrance 
examination with perhaps the addition of a psychological and medica! 
examination. For the full-time short courses and part-time courses, 
the conference felt it was n for candidates to be examined 
before entry to show their degree of knowledge in the subjects in which 
they wished to teach. 


Training 


It was the view of the conference that all teachers should receive 
courses in pedagogy and ee methodology. Some fears were ex- 
pressed that by reason of the different basic training of the various cate- 
gories of participants in the teacher-training courses, common pedagogic 
courses would not be equally profitable to all; and to take account of 
this objection the conference was of the opinion that the candidates 
should follow, in homogeneous groups, special courses in pedagogy and 
methodology appropriate to the subjects they would be required to 
teach. 


Residential Courses 


The advantages of residential courses for future teachers were also 
considered. Apart from eliminating problems of lodging for candidates 
who come from far afield, the assembling of students under one roof 
helps to create a team spirit among them and to facilitate the task of the 
school staff in studying their reactions and in promoting artistic and 
cultural activities. However, family difficulties and other special 
circumstances would render it impracticable to make all such courses 
residential, and the conference contented itself with an expression of 
opinion that it was desirable for residential facilities to be available in 
the case of full-time teacher-training courses lasting one term or one or 
more years. 


Examinations and Refresher Courses 


Other topics dealt with at the conference in connection with teachers 
for vocational and technical schools concerned examinations, the 
composition of the examining body and refresher courses. So far as 
end-of-course examination was concerned the view was expressed that 
the part of the examination concerned with practical teaching should 
include a lesson given by the candidate after two or three days’ prepara- 
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tion at home ; in addition it might also include a lesson given at only 
one or two hours’ notice. 

As to the composition of the examining body, some delegates ex- 
pressed a preference for a body composed entirely of the school personnel 
who would be able to take account of the performance of the student 
during the course. Others preferred a body composed partly of the 
school teaching staff and of teachers from other establishments. Yet 
others favoured the inclusion of members of industry on the examining 
board in order to facilitate liaison between the school and industry ; so 
long as the industrial members were capable of judging pedagogic 
qualities, there would seem to be no objection to their inclusion. 

All the countries represented at the conference organise refresher 
courses for their teachers and instructors under a variety of forms : 
visits to works, short pedagogic sessions, conferences and the like. It was 
considered that visits of technical and vocational schoolteachers to 
neighbouring countries should be extended and that directors and 
instructors of teachers’ schools might well be included in them. It is 

ually important for teachers of practical courses to maintain contacts 
with industry. Sometimes these contacts take the form of spending a 
certain period in industry, sometimes of technical and pedagogic 
conferences ; but it was recognised that at present there are certain 
limitations on the effectiveness of these contacts. For this there are 
several reasons: personnel cannot always be spared and financial 
considerations and difficulties of movement also have their effect. The 
conference considered that further study and experience would be 
necessary before a satisfactory system of contacts with industry could 
be formulated. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Within the time available to the conference it was not to be expected 
that the delegates could do more than exchange views and experience 
on a limited number of problems. Among the questions that the con- 
ference considered seated further study were the selection and trainin 
of officers responsible in undertakings for apprenticeship and accelerat 
and supervisory training schemes ; the Fo physical and psychological 
problems of adapting adolescents to the industrial environment ; and 
the effects on training of demographic trends and technological change 
during coming years. As regards the last-mentioned question, the 
determining influence that these factors may well exercise on the develop- 
ment of vocational training, in terms both of the numbers to be trained 
and the type of training, makes it necessary for the countries of Europe 
to direct particular attention to them in the interests of their national 
economies. 


European Institute for Vocational Training 


The further studies suggested by the conference and the future 
training needs of the European countries add interest to a proposal for 
a European institute for the vocational training of adults that was first 
adumbrated in 1953 before the Manpower Committee of the O.E.E.C. 
by the French delegation to that Committee. 

The proposal was put forward again on the occasion of the con- 
ference ' in a form modified in the light of the discussions that took place 


1 By Mr. D. Arger, Chief of the Manpower Division of the French Ministry of Labour. 
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there to allow of its more gradual introduction by stages. Its aim is to 
create a permanent international institute for all types of vocational 
training (apprenticeship in schools and workshops and adult vocational 
training) with three types of task, namely : (a) information and docu- 
mentation ; (b) study and experimental research ; and (c) the training 
of teachers and instructors in centres and schools of apprenticeship and 
in adult training centres. 

These tasks would be undertaken in three successive stages. 

During the initial stage, the job of the institute would be to collect 
all relevant information on vocational training from experts in the 
participating countries. In this way the institute could act as a corres- 
pondence centre for all technical questions, so as to facilitate exchanges 
of information between countries and the arrangement of visits and 
missions of specialists from one country to another. The information 
on vocational training so collected might be distributed among the 
countries concerned through a technical journal published by the 
institute ; correspondents in each ar ag might also assist in the 
dissemination of information. Although this activity of the institute 
would naturally continue throughout its life, the collection of a sub- 
stantial amount of documentation would be a prerequisite for the 
execution of the second step in the institute’s operations since it would 
be the foundation upon which needs for study and research could be 
determined. 

The direction to be taken by the institute’s study and research 
activities would have to be determined in the light of experiments 
already carried out in the various countries. It was suggested that these 
activities might include the establishment of standard occupational 
monographs (an international standardisation of monographs in common 
skilled trades would facilitate the movement of workers across frontiers), 
assistance to countries in adapting these monographs to their particular 
needs, study of methods of selecting candidates for vocational training 
and teachers and instructors, experiments with pilot methods, and 
research into the management of vocational training centres. 

The third stage of the institute’s activities would involve direct 
participation in training. At the present time it would be difficult to 
define in anything but the very broadest outline the way in which this 
particular activity could be pursued. It would have to be based on the 
requirements ascertained beforehand. Assessment of training needs 
might be entrusted to a technical committee, and on the basis of this 
assessment a plan for the organisation of a training centre and an 
estimate of the cost would be worked out. 

It was envisaged that the institute would be operated under the 
auspices of an international organisation and that its establishment 
might involve an initial financial outlay of anything up to a million 
dollars. Employers’ and workers’ organisations should be closely 
associated with its planning and operation. 

While the institute would deal with training in its broadest sense, it 
would in the first instance devote its attention to adult training. The 
sponsors of the proposal, while admitting that accelerated training could 
not be a substitute for regular apprenticeships, urged that it was suitable 
for training adults who had not had the opportunity of following an 
——- In view of the need to retrain workers to meet changing 
industrial conditions and in order to produce skilled workers in very 
large numbers, accelerated training was an essential supplement to 
other forms of training. 
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The proposal for an institute gave rise to an animated discussion at 
the conference. The utility of a central clearing house for information 
and documentation was recognised, but there was general support for 
the view that this should be its primary function. The operation of 
training courses was considered premature in view of the difficulty of 
finding a common training method that would reconcile the existing 
differences in approach and method prevailing in European countries. 
The view was expressed that in any event the institute should only 
carry out tasks not at present being performed by other institutions, 
whether national or international. 


The opportunity provided by the conference for an exchange of 
ideas and information on vocational training systems in the various 
European countries has been valuable and there was a feeling that a 
need existed for a permanent means of continuing such exchanges. 
Whether this could or should be done through the medium of a central 
institute could not be determined on the evidence at present available, 
and the conference felt that for the moment existing organisations might 
arrange for the regular collection and dissemination of information, 
including comparative information of such subjects as methods, pro- 
grammes, syllabuses, organisation, model equipment schedules, and 
audio-visual and other teaching aids. 

It also suggested that the organisations might undertake study and 
research on specific matters connected with the vocational training of 
juveniles and adults, including the interrelationship between all forms 
of vocational training, and might perhaps assist in developing the 
bilateral and multilateral provisions necessary for training in one country 
selected candidates from another—a system that has already been 
attended by considerable success. 








Recent Developments in the 
Reduction of Hours of Work in Europe 


During the last three years there has been a growing demand for shorter 
working hours in most European countries. The movement has already 
been successful in many instances and the settlements are not only very 
interesting in themselves but are important as pointers to the future trend. 
Already, in fact, the traditional pattern of hours of work has undergone 
substantial changes. 

This article sets out to give a brief account of the way these changes 
have been introduced and of their practical operation, which is often highly 
ingenious and varies a great deal from one European country to another. 
Its subject is, of course, normal hours of work laid down by law or collective 
agreement, 1.e. the period after which any work ae cee at special over- 
time rates. Moreover, it deals mainly with industrial workers ; those 
employed in offices and other non-industrial occupations are only referred 
to 1f there has been any particularly noteworthy change affecting them. 


ANALYSIS OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Generally speaking, recent changes in hours of work in various 
European countries have had the effect of reducing the normal working 
week from 48 to 46 or 45 hours. In the countries of Western Europe— 
with the exception of France and the United Kingdom, where the normal 
working week is already shorter—the present standard is the 45-hour 
week, although some industries work 46, 46% and 47 hours, while 
others work 44, 43, 42 and even 40 hours. 

During the past two years in the Federal Republic of Germany 
there has been a reduction in the normal working hours of 5 million 
workers ! in a number of industries and firms (iron and steel, mining, 
engineering, printing, textiles, chemicals, paper, tobacco, footwear, etc.) 
and working hours now range from 40 to 47 hours a week. According to 
the latest estimates over 580,000 workers have a working week of less 
than 45 hours ; 4 million work for 45 hours and 130, for between 
46 and 47 hours a week. Towards the end of 1957 many in this latter 
group will gradually have their hours reduced to the standard 45-hour 
week. 


1 At the end of November 1956 it was estimated that the working hours of 4,700,000 
wage earners and salaried employees in the Federal Republic of Germany had been reduced. 
To this figure should be added approximately 500,000 other workers who have been granted 
substantial reductions under local agreements. 

2In 1956 the total number of persons in employment (wage earners and salaried 
employees) in the Federal Republic was 14,600,300, together with 755,800 in West Berlin. 
These figures cover the entire economy (mining, manufacturing, building, transport, 
commerce and services) with the exception of agriculture. 
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In Belgium a national agreement was signed on 28 October 1955 
for the introduction of the 45-hour week, and hours of work have already 
been reduced in many industries under a series of agreements laying 
down the procedure for putting the reduction into effect, negotiated 
between employers and workers in each trade. 

Most of these agreements introduce a working week of 45 hours 
with, in some cases, a transitional period during which 46 4% or 47 hours 
are worked. There have also been a number of individual agreements 
introducing a working week of 44, 42, 41 and even 40 hours a week. 
At the end of 1956, 1,094,900 workers were employed on the average 
for 46 or 47 hours a week ; 25,100 for 46 4% hours ; 266,050 for 45 hours ; 
14,000 for 44 hours ; 1,320 for 42 hours ; and 38,100 for 40 hours a week, 
excluding coal miners and office workers. A 48-hour week is still being 
worked by 750,330 workers. 

In Italy a number of reductions were introduced by individual 
firms in 1956. For vepye at the large Fiat works (motor cars) at Turin 
and the 1.B.M. works (office machines) at Milan lowered their standard 
working week from 48 to 46 hours. The firm of Olivetti (typewriters) 
has shortened its standard working week to 464 hours, while an 
agreement signed by the workers’ representatives and the Shell Company 
of Genoa, the Italian Lubricating Oil Company and the Italian Pet- 
roleum Company stipulates that standard hours per week for wage 
earners employed by these firms are to be reduced from 48 to 45. The 
sharpest reduction to occur in Italy so far has been granted to workers 
in the petroleum and methane industries employed by the E.N.I. group 
(National Hydrocarbons Agency), who, under a new agreement that 
came into force on 1 November 1956, now work a 44-hour week. 

In Luxembourg the working week has been reduced by four hours 
(from 48 to 44) in iron and steel and coal mining—the two chief industries 
of the Grand Duchy. In Sweden a scheme will shortly enter into force 
reducing hours of work by stages from 48 to 45 hours a week between 
1 January 1958 and 1 January 1960. In Switzerland the principle of a 
shorter working week has also gained ground. In the lithography and 
bookbinding trades the standard working week will be reduced from 
48 to 44 hours at the rate of one hour a year ; the first reductions took 
place in 1956. In the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria the working 
week was reduced by two hours during 1956 for all workers following the 
limitation of hours of work to six on Saturdays and the days before 
public holidays. 

In the United Kingdom, where hours of work have always been settled 
by collective agreement, the 44-hour week was already widespread 
before the recent movement for shorter hours on the Continent. 

Similarly, a standard working week of 40 hours was introduced in 
France in 1936? for industry and commerce. Since then a series of 
regulations have been issued extending it to almost all classes of workers. 

The foregoing does not take account of reductions made under 
special arrangements for particularly dangerous, arduous or unhealthy 
types of job or for particular classes of workers, such as young people, 
women and children. These special reductions are made necessary by 
modern technical development, which frequently involves greater 


1 For shift workers in the Fiat factories the new working week is 44 hours for the first 
and second shifts and 40 hours for the third shift. Similar reductions are also due to be 
made in the case of salaried staff in the factory and the offices. 


* Act dated 21 June 1936. See J.L.O. Legislative Series, 1936 (Fr. 8). 
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danger or strain, and they are steadily being extended to new occupations. 
But, as they are special measures introduced for safety and health 
reasons, they are not relevant to any survey of standard working hours. 


As a rule standard hours of work have been reduced either by legisla- 
tion or by collective agreement between employers and workers. 

In Western Europe normal hours of work have usually been reduced 
by collective agreement between the parties concerned, e.g. in Belgium, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom. These agreements are naturally negotiated at a 
number of different levels and vary considerably in their scope. 

A distinction must be made between national agreements, agree- 
ments concluded in individual industries or groups of industries and 
local agreements. Some are agreements on the principle of a reduction 
(eg. the Belgian national agreement dated 28 October 1955) and are 
ollowed by a whole series of additional agreements on the procedure 
for putting it into effect. Others implement agreements in principle 
concluded at a higher level. There are, however, other agreements which 
are limited or even local in scope and operate quite independently. 
Many of these agreements do not take effect until certain specific con- 
ditions are fulfilled. 

In some other countries recent reductions have been introduced by 
legislation ae or decrees), e.g. in the U.S.S.R.?, Bulgaria *, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Occasionally hours of work may be reduced both by legislation 
and by collective agreement. In Sweden, for example, it is proposed to 
reduce hours of work by amending the general Act on the subject, 
together with the enactments dealing with retailing, hotels and catering 
and hours of work in agriculture ; government spokesmen have already 
announced their support for the scheme, but at the request of certain 
trades the parties will retain the right to negotiate agreements which 
depart from the statutory standards. The Swedish attitude is that the 
time has come to make a more liberal approach to hours of work legisla- 
tion by giving wider rights and responsibilities to the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations. Thus, a working week of more than 45 hours 
(the proposed statutory figure) may be introduced provided a collective 
agreement to that effect is signed by a national trade union. It is believed 
that this flexibility will make it possible to avoid having completely 
uniform hours of work, which may not suit either workers or manage- 
ments in some industries. 


PROCEDURE FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


The usual practice is to spread these reductions over a number of 
years but the procedure employed varies widely. 


1 For example the entry into force of certain German agreements depends on the 
outcome of the wage negotiations, while the agreement for the Belgian building industry 
depends on parliamentary approval for the bill on “ black” work (i.e. work performed 
outside working hours for private individuals). 

# Decrees dated 8 March 1956 and 26 May 1956 issued by the praesidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ; Order dated 26 May 1956 issued by the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 

* Decree dated 25 April 1956 issued by the praesidium of the National Assembly of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria ; Order dated 26 March 1956 issued by the Council of Minis- 
ters and the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 

* Act dated 25 September 1956. 
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An example of prereers reduction is afforded by the Belgian 
national agreement dated 28 October 1955 whereby the parties under- 
take to “ introduce by stages in an orderly and systematic manner ” 
the 45-hour week, which may be spread over five days ; all the agreements 
concluded in specific Belgian industries by virtue of this nation-wide 
agreement are based on this principle. fe the Federal Republic of 
Germany the programme of the German Trade Union Confederation, 
which was adopted in 1954 and resulted in the recent reductions in 
working hours in that country, included a demand for an eight-hour 
day and a five-day week ; nevertheless the Confederation has conceded 
that the change should take place progressively to enable firms to 
adjust themselves to the new working hours. 

The Swedish proposal to reduce working hours also involves the 
reduction of the normal working week from 48 hours to 45 by stages, 
so that the 45-hour week will enter into force by 1960. In the Swiss 
bookbinding and lithographic trades hours of work are to be reduced 
from 48 to 44 a week over the four years from 1956 to 1959. The recent 
action taken in the U.S.S.R. also forms part of a plan which will be 
carried out by stages. In 1956 the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party passed a resolution approving the gradual reduction of hours of 
work for all workers to seven a day, to be followed by the introduction 
of a five-day week around 1960. The reduction in the number of hours 
worked on Saturdays and the days before public holidays is only the 
first step towards this goal. 

a principal methods of reducing hours of work are examined 
below. 


Direct Reduction of the Standard Working Day or Week 


Hours of work have been reduced unconditionally in a number of 
countries such as the Federal Republic of Germany, Belgium, and Italy. 
In the Federal Republic of Germany reductions in standard hours of 
work have been made in many cases simply by shortening the working 
week, i.e. in iron and steel, printing, paper and board, tobacco and in a 
number of public bodies and offices (banks, insurance companies, 
compensation funds, etc.). In the iron and steel industry the I. G. 
Metall secured a substantial reduction in working hours towards the 
middle of 1956 under the “ Bremen ” agreement, which, by joint decision 
of the Executive Committee of the I.G. Metall and the Iron and Steel 
Employers’ association, was extended to the whole iron and steel industry 
of the Federal Republic (except in Bavaria) on 1 October 1956. Para- 
graph 1 of this agreement states that “ the a week as fixed by 
contract shall be reduced from 48 to 45 hours”. e other provisions 
of existing collective agreements regulating the standard working week 
remain unchanged and this agreement simply means that the figure 48 is 
replaced by the figure 45. 

There are many similar examples. Wherever hours of work have 
been reduced unconditionally the procedure has been to take a few 
hours off the end of the working week by shortening it from six days to 
five-and-a-half or even five days. 

In the U.S.S.R.1, Bulgaria ' and Czechoslovakia the standard working 
week has been shortened by reducing from eight to six the number of 
hours worked on Saturdays and the days before public holidays. On 


1 Standard hours of work as prescribed by law are reckoned by the day and not by the 
week. 
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such days work begins at the usual time in the U.S.S.R. and Bulgaria, 
and continues without a break for meals (subject to agreement on this 
point between the management and the appropriate trade union com- 
mittee). In these two countries exceptions are allowed only if produc- 
tion conditions are such that it is impossible to shorten the working day, 
if the wage earners and salaried employees concerned are engaged on 
seasonal work or if there are special working conditions. Such workers 
are compensated by an extra day off on one Saturday in four and one 
day before a public holiday in four ; seasonal workers are granted extra 
days off during spells between jobs. 


Indirect Reduction of Hours of Work by Granting Extra Days Off 


In some German, Belgian and Luxembourg industries standard 
hours of work are reduced indirectly by granting extra days off at given 
intervals. In order not to hamper production or impair competitive 
efficiency in home and foreign markets, the parties agreed after lengthy 
negotiations that it would be preferable not to make a breach in the 
traditional 48-hour week, which is an established feature of European 
economic life, but to make a roundabout approach which ultimately has 
the same result as a direct reduction. On this basis, and making allow- 
ance for special conditions in each industry and even in each firm, 
employers and workers have made a wide variety of arrangements to 
c out the scheme. 

he agreement covering the Belgian mining and iron and steel 
industries states that the workers are entitled to 15 extra days off 
with pay per year. However, in view of the importance (recognised by 
the national agreement of 28 October 1955) of maintaining output in the 
interests of the national economy, a proportion of these days may be 
worked during a transitional period. 

Moreover, owing to the need to make allowance for special conditions 
in certain firms and such variable factors as staffing, equipment and 
operating practices, all the practical details were not laid down simul- 
taneously at the industry level. In iron and steel, for example, the 
employers’ and workers’ representatives agreed that the length of the 
transitional period during which some of the extra days off should be 
worked, and the number of such days, should be fixed by works’ com- 
mittees made up of delegates appointed by managements and unions 
with the assistance, where necessary, of representatives of the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. The way in which the 15 days off are 
granted in this industry depends on the number of hours actually 
worked and the need to ensure that production is not affected. They 
are taken in accordance with a roster system based on pruduction 


requirements. 
In order to avoid any confusion over the nature of the different 
t of absence that might influence the calculation of the number of 


ys to be granted, Py gener (particularly in the iron and steel indus- 
try) often stipulate that certain days off, e.g. on trade union business, 
important personal matters such as marriage, funerals, etc. and time 
off in compensation for overtime, must be reckoned as working days. 
These basic provisions are supplemented by others dealing with 
payment for extra days off granted in lieu of reduced hours of work. 


1 In the mines the dates of these 15 days off are fixed by the regional joint mining 
committees. 
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Having accepted a reduction in working hours the employers were 
anxious to find a way of combating persistent absenteeism and demanded 
that any existing payment in respect of these days should depend on the 
attendance during the fortnightly period used as a basis for calculating 
the new distribution of working hours. Thus in the mines it is provided 
that— 


12 days’ work confer entitlement to 13 days’ pay 
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In the hope of providing still further incentives to higher output 
despite the reduction in working hours, the Mining Commissioners are 
exploring the possibility of taking early action on the trade union claim 
for an annual attendance bonus equal to three days’ pay. In the iron 
and steel industry, where this claim has already been conceded, the 
amount of the bonus depends on the number of extra days off to which 
the worker is entitled. 

In Luxembourg an agreement signed on 21 March 1956 between the 
Trade Union Representative Committee and the Luxembourg Iron and 
Steel Federation shortened the working week to 44 hours on the average 
with effect from 1 April 1956 in the iron and steel industry in the Grand 
Duchy. 

To achieve this reduction the iron and steel workers work 11 instead 
of 12 eight-hour days a fortnight. This means in practice that they are 
granted 16 extra days off a year in addition to the existing ten public 
holidays (see below). The distribution of the extra days off is fixed by the 
management having regard to production requirements and in consulta- 
tion with the trade union representative committee. Any work performed 
on a day off is paid at overtime rates, although exceptions are allowed 
in cases of absenteeism. The employers bear the entire cost of this 
reduction in working hours. 

The extra days off are granted as far as possible at the rate of one in 
each fortnightly period in which a public holiday does not already fall. 

Thus the number of days considered as working days during the 
calendar year totals : 


365 — (52 Sundays+10 public holidays+16 extra days off) =287. 


The figure 287 represents the total annual number of days worked 
plus the normal annual holiday with pay; the latter (together with 
certain other paid absences authorised by collective agreement) is 
reckoned for this purpose as working time. In other words the calendar 
year is divided into 26 fortnightly periods each of which includes two 
Sundays, 11 working days and a public holiday or an extra day off. In 
this way each worker works 88 hours in the fortnight or 44 hours a week. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany hours of work in two important 
industries—coal, potash and salt mining (employing approximately 
529,000 workers including 45,000 salaried employees) and the petroleum 
and natural gas industry (10,000 workers)—have been reduced to 42 and 
44 hours a week respectively by the same procedure of granting extra 
days off with pay with effect from 1 October 1956. 

In Italy an interesting experiment is being made in the Fiat works. 
The factory is shut down for an additional week in summer so as to give 
the workers a clear break of 22 days. This extension of the annual 
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holiday is made up by overtime during the summer (the peak season in 
the motor industry). This work is paid for as overtime, but the money, 
instead of being paid immediately, is set aside until just before the start 
of the holidays. 

Similar arrangements have been made for salaried staffs. There are a 
number of examples of this, particularly in Belgium, where agreements 
have been negotiated by different sections of the National Joint Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees. These agreements, however, allow for 
extra days off to be taken over shorter periods than the year. In banks 
for example the standard working week was reduced first of all to 
43 hours and later to 42 hours by the following stages : 


(a) the first reduction took the form of an extra half day off per 
month, where possible on a Saturday ; 


(b) the second reduction was carried out as follows : 

(i) in the major banks a second half day off was given each month, if 
possible on a Saturday; or alternatively the first half day was 
replaced by a full day ; 

(ii) in the other banks the same procedure was followed, or else each 
bank negotiated its own arrangements separately with its staff. 


Reduction of the Standard Working Week while Maintaining 
a Longer Actual Working Week 


Another method is to shorten the standard working week without 
necessarily reducing the number of hours actually worked per week. 
Hours worked in excess of the new standard are, of course, paid at over- 
time rates or, alternatively, the normal hourly rates are raised accord- 


ingly. 

Por shift-workers in the Belgian printing and allied trades, for 
example, the working week consists of 45 hours (instead of 48) spread 
over five days or, in exceptional circumstances, over six days with 
no loss of wages. The nine-hour-day five-day week involves giving a 
regular day off on either Saturday or Monday and employers are required 
to give Saturday where possible as long as this does not impair efficiency. 
The gap of 150 hours a year between the time worked under the 48-hour 
week and under the 45-hour week can be filled in the following ways : 
(a) by working overtime up to a total of three hours a week at the rate 
of not more than one hour in any given day ; (6 ' by working once a month 
on the regular day off up to a maximum of six hours. These two methods 
of making up for lost time may be combined and any overtime is paid 
at the new standard hourly rate. When the working week is spread over 
six days, i.e. five eight-hour days and one five-hour day on Saturday or 
Monday, no extra hours may be worked to make up for Jost time. ere 
there are two shifts oe are open : (a) an average of 45 hours 
a week may be worked for the two weeks, made up of one five-day 
42-hour week and one six-day 48-hour week ; or (6) a 45-hour week may 
be worked, made up of five nine-hour days. 


Reduction by Changing the Distribution of Hours of Work 


Sometimes standard hours of work are reduced without any attempt 
to make up for the lost time ; this type of reduction mainly involves a 
new distribution of working hours, and frequently model working 
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schedules are issued to serve as an example. Firms are at liberty to 
arrange working hours as they think fit, provided the new weekly limits 
are not exceeded on the average over a fairly long period. 

In the Belgian paper processing, paper board and wallpaper industries 
hours of work were reduced from 48 to 461% a week as from 1 January 
1956 without loss of pay. The 45-hour week entered into force on 1 April 
1956 also without loss of pay. This working week is spread over five days 
and wherever possible Saturday is a day off. Firms working double 
shifts are allowed, in agreement with their employees, to arrange their 
working hours in such a way that the weekly average of 45 hours is 
maintained. In the event of necessity or in order to establish a roster 
during the holiday period firms working on a single shift basis may 
work on Saturday mornings, provided they give a full day off in compen- 
sation every other week, preferably on Mondays. 

In the Belgian wood pulp, paper and cardboard industries the 
working week of day workers (who are not employed in any of the 
three shifts) has been reduced to an average of 46 hours calculated on a 
three-weekly basis, while in the Belgian glass industry, including mirror 
manufacture, where hours of work were reduced to 46%, with effect from 
1 January 1956, it has been agreed that this reduction (1% hours a 
week) should be accumulated until a full day off can be given. 

The example of the Belgian building industry is similar and also shows 
the influence of seasonal factors on the distribution of working hours. 
In that industry the normal working week established under a new 
agreement is 45 hours, to be worked as a rule between Monday and 
Friday, while Saturday work is abolished. Since December 1956 these 
45 hours may be spread over five or six days. Where six days are chosen 
a Saturday afternoon off must be given as from 1 p.m. at the latest. 
It is planned to introduce the five-day week throughout the industry on 
1 April 1958, although if at that date the economic situation makes it 
necessary some exceptions may be allowed. Exceptions to the nine- 
hour-day five-day week may also be allowed during the winter if it is 
agreed to be technically impossible to work nine hours a day or if the 
majority of the workers decide in favour of a five-and-a-half-day week 
for a limited period. 

Two Belgian examples of arrangements of this kind for salaried em- 
ployees may also be quoted. In large stores the 42-hour week worked by 
sales staff and any other wage earners or salaried employees on the sales 
side is spread over six days with one extra day off every four weeks ; 
administrative staff work a 44-hour week spread over five days. Special 
arrangements are made for workers to take it in turns to be on duty on 
the sixth day, for which they receive time off in lieu. 

In Belgian insurance companies Saturday work has been abolished, 
although as an interim measure not more than a quarter of the total 
staff may be required to come in on Saturdays. The average working 
week over a four-weekly period may not exceed 41 hours. 

To take another example from Belgium, it has been stipulated that 
in the food trades a 45-hour week is to be worked on the average, but 
that a period longer than the week may be taken as reference base 
with the agreement of the employees, whenever a reduction of working 
hours to 48 has proved impracticable in any given week. In such cir- 
cumstances the work must be organised in such a way that any hours in 
excess of 45 during any one week are compensated by equivalent time 
off in lieu during another week. These shorter working hours, however, 
do not apply during weeks in which there is a public holiday. 
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A mixed system has been adopted in the Belgian textile industry. 
For single-shift workers there is a direct reduction from 48 to 45 hours 
a week (nine hours on each of the first five _ of the week and Saturdays 
off). In firms working double or treble shifts appreciable reductions 
calculated as averages over periods of two or three weeks have been 
made through a reorganisation of work schedules. 

The double-shift system of two 45-hour weeks or 90 hours’ work in 
all (taking the morning and afternoon shifts together) was replaced with 
effect from 3 December 1956 by a new system whereby the two shifts 
between them only work 88 hours a week. The first shift works from 
5 a.m. to 1.15 p.m. (with a 15-minute break) for six days a week, making 
a total of 48 hours, while the second shift works from Getday to Friday 
inclusive from 1.15 to 9.30 p.m. (with a 15-minute break) and thus only 
works 40 hours. 

Under this standard schedule the new working hours of the two shifts 
together will total 88 and with a weekly change-over by the first and 
second shifts the average time worked by each shift will be 44 hours, 
i.e. each worker in either shift will have one full Saturday off every other 
week. 

In firms which in addition to their workers on single or double shifts 
also have workers on a third shift (the night shift) the 3744-hour week, 
which has hitherto been the rule, is now replaced by a 364%-hour week 
spread over five nights. From Monday to Thursday inclusive the shift 
works from 9.30 p.m. to 5 a.m. and during the night of Friday to Satur- 
day from 9.30 p-m. to 5.15 a.m., in each case with a 15-minute break. 
The shift relieving it on Saturday morning thus starts a quarter of an 
hour later and finishes at 1.30 instead of 1.15 p.m., as on the other days 
of the week. 

However, in order to minimise any loss of output the parties have 
— that overtime should be worked to make up for the time taken 
off on statutory public holidays. This overtime is payable at the appro- 
priate overtime rates. 

The possibility of making up for the time lost on public holidays 
plays an important part in the systems involving reductions in the nor- 
mal working week, combined with various ways of distributing working 
hours. An interesting example is afforded by the arrangements made in 
the Belgian building industry, in which overtime to make up for public 
holidays falling on one of the five working days in the week may be 
worked after 1 April 1958 in one of the following ways : 


(1) the nine hours of the public holiday may be made up by working 
an extra hour on the four remaining days of the week in which the 
public holiday falls and on the five days of the following week ; or 

(2) the nine hours of the public holiday may be made up on the 
Saturday (five hours) and on the other four viking days (four hours) 
of the week in which the public holiday falls ; or 

(3) half of the nine hours of the public holiday may be made up on 
the Saturday of the week in which the holiday fails and the other half 
on the following Saturday. 


SALIENT FEATURES OF THE PRESENT TREND IN Hours 
OF WoRK IN EUROPE 


The foregoing analysis gives an indication of the broad trend in 
hours of work in Europe today. 
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(1) Judged by the number of workers, industries and countries 
affected by reductions in working hours, there is a general trend in this 
direction throughout a considerable part of Europe. There are some 
countries where the movement is already widespread or seems likely 
to be before very long (e.g. Belgium and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many) and others in which general reductions for all workers have been 
introduced up to a certain point (e.g. in the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia). Apart from these there are a number of European 
countries where piecemeal reductions have been made, many of which 
should. not be overlooked owing to the size of the industries or firms 
making the experiment, e.g. in Luxembourg and Italy ; in other countries 
such reductions have just begun, while elsewhere, as in Sweden, there is 
a well-thought-out scheme to reduce working hours in the near future. 


(2) With the exception of France, where the 40-hour week has been 
in force for 20 years and the United Kingdom which has a 44-hour 
week, the normal working week in Europe is tending to find its level 
around 45 or 46 hours. Thus, by and large, the changes that have taken 

lace in the European countries, where the 48-hour week has hitherto 
~— the rule, have led to a reduction of some two or three hours a week 
(apart from certain special cases in which even larger reductions have 
been made). 


(3) Europe is now carrying out a reduction of working hours gradually 
and by stages. Frequently the recent reductions are only steps towards 
an end, which may ultimately be the 40-hour week. As the above 
analysis shows, this is the procedure followed in Belgium, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Switzerland and the U.S.S.R. 


(4) The way in which hours of work have been reduced is worthy 
of note. As most European countries, apart from a few exceptions, 
have made up their minds to proceed by gradual stages they have 

laced considerable emphasis on flexibility in order to make allowance 
or special conditions in each industry and even in individual firms. 
Accordingly a great deal has been left to the discretion of the employers 
and workers so that they can make the arrangements that suit them best, 
and the new standards have sometimes been introduced by agreements 
negotiated nationally and at other times by industry-wide or works 
agreements. In order to minimise the risk of loss of production or 
disturbance to the national economy and to fit the principle of shorter 
hours to the actual circumstances of individual industries and firms, the 
task of arranging and timing the introduction of the new working 
schedules has often been left to joint committees. With the same end 
in view a number of temporary exceptions or interim periods of adjust- 
ment have been allowed and this has meant that the agreements on this 
subject display a remarkable flexibility. 


(5) The pronounced tendency to overhaul working schedules should 
also be noted. Recent reductions in working hours have involved a 
redistribution of working hours over the week, resulting in a five-and-a- 
half-day or five-day week as the case may be. In many agreements a 
five-day week has been specifically stipulated, while in others its 
desirability has been emphasised although provisionally a longer working 
week of five-and-a-half days or even six days is allowed. 


(6) Another tendency, which is less widespread but may be noted, 
is the practice of reckoning hours of work on an annual basis, instead 
of by the week as hitherto, and of granting days off over the year (e.g. 
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be ng dealing with the coal-mining and iron and steel industries 

Belgium and Luxembourg). This formula marks a fresh departure 
in the procedure for fixing hours of work and should lead to more flexi- 
bility and much greater variety. 

(7) Lastly, none of the reductions that have taken place so far have 
led to any oss in pay for the workers. This is the most significant 
feature of t the economic and social change involved in reducing working 
hours in Europe. 
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conditions of baseball players, this book should be of interest to others 
besides sports enthusiasts because the process of determining salaries in 
baseball is clearly similar to that which applies in general to high-grade 
performers and entertainers. 


GuIBERT, Roger. Service public et productivité. Etude des relations réci- 
— des notions de service public et de productivité, avec application au 
probléme des transports. Foreword by Louis ARMAND. Collection 
“ Observation économique ”, published under the direction of A. PIATIER, 
Paris, Société d’édition d’enseignement supérieur, 1956. 312 pp. 

The first part of this work attacks the false notion that there is a conflict 
between public service and productivity. It proposes that this apparent 
contradiction should be eliminated by a reorganisation of public services 
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involving the introduction of commercial methods and accounting, possibly 
calling on private firms for assistance, a streamlining and decentralisation 
of administrative machinery and the establishment of a logical balance 
with competing private undertakings. The author also takes the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the main costing processes used in public services and 
of examining subsidy and equalisation schemes. 

The author then applies the principles he has laid down to the field of 
transport in France and raises the issue of the co-ordination of rail and road 
services. He puts forward a plan for the reorganisation of transport in 
France and concludes by estimating the increase in productivity that might 
be secured on the railways and in road transport by means of such a plan. 


HABERMEIER, Walter O. Die Kaufkraft der Rupie. Die Entfaltung der 
indischen Wirtschaft unter dem Vorzeichen einer stabilen Wahrung. 
Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften, No. 26. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 
1957. 115 pp. DM 10.80. 


This work on the purchasing power of the rupee contains a chapter on 
the financing of the Indian five-year plan. 


INSTITUT D’ADMINISTRATION DES ENTREPRISES DE RENNES. La prévision 
et le contréle de gestion. Journées d'études des 20 et 21 janvier 1956 
organisées par ]'Institut d’administration des entreprises de Rennes avec 
le concours du Commissariat général @ la productivité. Foreword by 
G. BERGER. Rennes, Centre régional d'études et de formation écono- 
miques, 1956. 174 pp. 

Six of the seven lectures brought together in this little work were delivered 
by experts in the management field who give their views and explain the prin- 
ciples underlying the methods they use. The lectures deal mainly with short 
and long term forecasting within the undertaking (budgetary control) and 
not with methods of predicting demand (market research). The practical 
problems involved in the distribution of overheads are repeatedly tackled 
and different solutions are mentioned. The argument is generally illustrated 
by the examination of specific cases. The first paper, by a professor of 
economics, Mrs. J. Aubert-Krier, raises questions of definition and methods 
that are bound to arise in a relatively new field. 


INSTITUT FRANCAIS DES ECONOMIES REGIONALES, Journées nationales d'études 
pour la mise en valeur de la France et l’'aménagement du territoive, Saint- 
Brieux, 17, 18 et 19 mars 1956. Plans et programmes régionaux d’expansion 
économique. Supplément aux Cahiers de la Canionce nationale des comités 
végionaux d'études. Paris, 1956. 91 pp. 

The discussions summarised in this booklet were centred on three main 
themes. First some French and foreign regional development plans were 
outlined (the Vanoni plan, land use in the Netherlands, the Sahara (Colomb- 
Béchar), Brittany, the lower Rhone valley, etc.). Three papers then demon- 
strate the connection between development works and economic growth. 
The problems involved in the implementation of such plans are examined 
from the point of view of France, and there is also a brief appendix which 
gives an account of Polish methods of regional development planning. 


INTERNATIONAL Roap TRANsPoRT Union. Handbook of International 
Road Transport. Third edition. Colombier (Neuchatel), Gessler et Cie., 
1956. 156 pp. (In English, French and German.) 

A reference work containing the aims and organisation of the Inter- 
national Road Transport Union (which groups the main operators engaged 
in international road transport in Europe), a list and partial analysis of the 
principal international conventions, protocols and agreements drafted 
under the auspices of the Economic Commission for Europe and the United 
Nations relating to road transport, a list of the national organisations 
affiliated to the I.R.U., and a list of international carriers by road in the 
different countries of Europe. It also contains for each of these countries 
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an analysis of national legislation applicable to international road transport. 
The regulations dealing with conditions of employment of drivers are not 
analysed. All texts are in English, French and German. 


Kacnuuknit, WH. [ymu noesuuenua npouzeodumeabHocmu mpyda Ha npoMmoiluLAeH- 
HbIx npeoOnpuamuax. Moscow, Tocnonutusgat, 1956. 110 pp. 1.30 roubles. 
Methods of increasing labour productivity in industrial undertakings, 

by I. Kasitsky. 


KENDRICK, John W. Productivity Trends : Capital and Labor. Occasional 
Paper 53. Reprinted from the Review of Economics and Statistics. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1956. 23 pp. 
50 cents. 

Statistical studies of productivity in the past have usually sought to 
relate output to the input of a single factor of production, most commonly 
labour. Any attempt to establish a statistical measure of productivity 
in a broader sense encounters the difficulty of adding together unlike 
elements of input, which include labour, land, plant and equipment. But 
the proportions in which factors of production are combined usually change 
over time because of changes in relative factor prices or in technical 
knowledge. When factor proportions have varied, changes in the ratio 
of output to the input of any one factor reflect the substitution of one 
factor for another as well as changes in over-all productive efficiency. 
This is the chief objection to taking output per man-hour (or the ratio 
of output to any other single input factor) as an indicator of productivity 
change. Increasingly since the Second World War, attempts have been 
made to measure “ total factor productivity”. The work underlying this 
paper recently published by the United States National Bureau of Economic 
Research probably represents the broadest effort in this direction that 
has thus far been made. 


MosHER, Arthur T. Technical Co-operation in Latin American Agriculture. 
Studies of Technical Co-operation in Latin America, No. 2, National 
Planning Association. Chicago, University Press, 1957. xiv+449 pp. 


OFFICE BELGE POUR L’ACCROISSEMENT DE LA PRODUCTIVITE. Congrés 
national de la productivité, 1956. Brussels, 1956. 83 pp. 


This booklet contains the text of addresses delivered by those who 
attended the Belgian National Productivity Congress, together with the 
very brief and general conclusions reached at the various meetings (human 
factors, organisation, general productivity, training of business executives, 
trade union leadership). 


OweEN, Wilfred. The Metropolitan Transportation Problem. Washington, 

The Brookings Institution, 1956. x+301 pp. $4.50. 

The increase in population in the United States has gone entirely to 
the urban communities. Suburbs have grown up and demands on transport 
facilities have thus increased greatly ; yet the mass transportation services 
are usually operated at a loss, owing partly to the growing use of the 

rivate car and partly to the concentration of traffic at peak hours ; this 
tter involves uneconomic use of vehicles, uncomfortable travel and 
unsatisfactory service. 

The staggering of working times developed during the war in some 
places has since been abandoned as being inconvenient to employers and 
workers alike. It would, however, help to ease present traffic difficulties 
if reinstated. The manner in which a reduction of working hours takes 
effect has an important bearing on the possibility of staggering working 
schedules, 

Studies of the whole problem of urbanisation, planning of roads, traffic 
control and the development of transport facilities generally, are clearly 
of the greatest importance to the well-being of millions of city workers 
who often find the benefits of shorter working hours nullified by the time, 
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effort and frustration involved in getting to and from their work. The real 
waste involved in traffic congestion and unnecessary travel is incalculable. 
This study by the Brookings Institution outlines all the major points involved 
and shows that much remains to be done in this field. 


Poritz, Heinrich, BAaHRpt, Hans Paul, Jtres, Ernst August, and 
Kestinc, Hanno. Technik und Industriearbeit. Soziologische Unter- 
suchungen in der Hiittenindustrie. “Soziale Forschung und Praxis ”, 
herausgegeben von der Sozialforschungsstelle an der Universitat Miinster, 
Dortmund, Band 16. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957. 
xii+223 pp. DM 21.60. 


SALLERON, Louis. L’automation. Collection “ Que sais-je ?”. Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1956. 124 pp. 


STATISTISK SENTRALBYRA (CENTRAL BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF NORWAY). 
Dkonomisk Utsyn over dret 1956. Economic Survey 1956. Summary 
in English. Oslo, 1957. 132+18 pp. 7 crowns. 


Tekniken och morgondagens samhdlle. Stockholm, Tidens férlag, 1956. 
319 pp. 9.75 crowns. 


UNION DES CHAMBRES DE COMMERCE MARITIMES ET DES PORTS FRANCAIS. 
Ports de France. Mulhouse, Imprimeur-Editeur Braun et Cie., 1956. 
189 pp. 


An illustrated album issued under the auspices of the Union of French 
Maritime Chambers of Commerce and French Ports and the Association 
of Major French Ports. It describes the facilities offered by all the main 
ports of France, the nature of the trade passing through them and the 
other activities undertaken in them. 


Bonpocw coyuaaucmuyeckou akoHOmMuKU. B MOMOLMb H3y4alouMM MOJHTHYeECKyO 
SKOHOMHIO. Moscow, FocnonutusfatT, 1956. 358 pp. 6.60 roubles. 


A collection of articles on socialist economics. 


Statistics. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR SrTATisTics, United States. 
ob Performance and Age : A Study in Measurement. Bulletin No. 1203, 
ptember 1956. Washington, 1956. vii+72 pp. 45 cents. 


This study of the relation between job performance and age was under- 
taken by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics as part of a general 
programme of the Department of Labor to investigate the employment 
problems of older workers, and to find ways to meet these problems. 
Exploratory in nature, it was designed to develop suitable techniques 
for comparing the performance of production workers in different age 
groups and to guide future and more extensive work in this field. Four 
indicators of work performance—output per man-hour, attendance, indus- 
trial injuries, and separations—were selected for comparing age groups, 
because they afforded objective measures. Data were made available 
from plant records of eight manufacturing establishments in two industries 
—footwear and men’s clothing. 


HAUPTVORSTAND DER DEUTSCHEN ANGESTELLTEN-GEWERKSCHAFT. Die 
Legende von der Lohn-Preis-Spirale. Eine Stellungnahme der DAG zur 
Lohn-Preis-Situation. Hamburg, 1956. 46 pp. 


Sanz SERRANO, Anselmo. Resumen histérico de la estadistica en Espaiia. 
Centenario de la estadistica oficial espafiola, 1856-1956. Madrid, Instituto 
Nacional de Estadistica, 1956. xv +224 pp. 
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LlenmpaasHoe cmamucmuueckoe ynpaeaenue npu Coeeme Munucmpoe CCCP. 
Hapognoe xo3siicrso CCCP. Crarucruyeckuit cOopHuk. Moscow, Tocysap- 
CTBeHHOe CTaTHCTHYeCKOe H3faTeNbCTBO, 1956. 262 pp. 8.25 roubles. 
The national economy of the U.S.S.R. A statistical compendium pub- 

lished by the Central Statistical Directorate of the Council of Ministers of 

the U.S.S.R. 


Industrial Relations; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BarBasH, Jack. The Practice of Unionism. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1956. xii+465 pp. $5. 


ENTE PER LA STORIA DEL SOCIALISMO E DEL MOVIMENTO OPERAIO ITALIANO, 
Bibliografia del socialismo e del movimento operaio italiano. Vol. I: 
Periodici. Two parts. Rome, Edizioni E.S.M.O.I., 1956. 1,427 pp. 
(the two parts). 12,000 lire. 


Faure, Pétrus. Histoire du mouvement ouvrier dans le département de la 
Loive. Saint-Etienne, Imprimerie Dumas, 1956. 503 pp. 


Go_LpBERG, Arthur J. A.F.L.-C.J.0. Labor United. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1956. xiii+319 pp. $5. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE Unions. La formation 
des syndiqués dans le monde. Cing années d’activités éducatives de la 
C.I.S.L. Brussels, 1956. 112 pp. 36 Belgian francs ; 200 French francs ; 
2.50 Swiss francs. Also in English and German. 


A survey of the educational work carried on by the I.C.F.T.U. in the 
first five years of its existence through seminars, summer schools and locally 
organised courses in almost every part of the world. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Division. Improving Human Relations. Action _— to Develop Better 


Supervisor-Employee Relations in the Plant. New 
50 cents. 


WALKER, K. F. (edited by). Unions, Management and the Public. Addresses 
to the First Labour-Management Conference at the University of 
Western Australia, October 8-9, 1955. Perth, University of Western 
Australia Press, 1956. iv+95 pp. 5s. 


WIiLEnsky, Harold L. Intellectuals in Labor Unions. Organizational Pres- 
sures on Professional Roles. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1956 
xii+336 pp. $6. 


ZALESKI, Eugéne. Mouvements ouvriers et socialistes (Chronologie et biblio- 
graphite). La Russie. Tome II: 1908-1917. Paris, Les Editions ouvriéres, 
1956. 489 pp. 2,175 francs. 


ork, 1956. 32 pp. 


Labour Law. 


BERNAL Martin, Salvador. Procedimiento laboral (legislacién, jurispru- 
dencia, notas, fjormularios). Third edition, revised, enlarged and brought 
op to date. Madrid, Libreria General Victoriano Sudrez, 1956. 523 pp. 

pesetas. 


CESARINO JUNior, A. F. Consolidagdo das Leis do Trabalho. Two volumes, 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. In collaboration with Ingeborg 
Sigrid Gerson. Rio de Janeiro, Sdo Paulo, Livraria Freitas Bastos S. A., 
1956. 1,199 pp. 


CouTurRE, Eduardo J., and others. Legislacidn vigente en el Uruguay. 
Montevideo, Biblioteca de Publicaciones Oficiales de la Facultad de 
Derecho y Ciencias Sociales de la Universidad, 1956. 411 pp. 
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DE Kock, Alan. Industrial Laws of South Africa. Cape Town, Wynberg, 
Johannesburg, Juta & Co., 1956. xv+579 pp. 


KRANKE, E., and SPANGENBERG, F. Zu einigen arbeitsrechtlichen Fragen. 
III. Teil. Schriftenreihe iiber Arbeitsrecht, Heft. 3. Berlin, Verlag 
Tribiine, 1956. 176 pp. DM 1.75. 


LeGa, Carlo. Il potere disciplinario del datore di lavoro. Milan, A. Giuffré, 
1956. iv+292 pp. 1,500 lire. 


In this book Mr. Lega, who is professor of labour law at the University 
of Ferrara and the author of many works on Italian labour law, describes 
the disciplinary rag! of the employer, not merely on the basis of the existing 
legal system in Italy but within the general pattern of legal theory, backed 
up by quotations from experts on labour law in various countries. The 
author deals in great detail with subordination and co-operation in the 
undertaking, between which he believes there is no contradiction. He then 
goes on to examine the integration of the worker into the productive organi- 
sation as the basis of his subordination, and analyses the manifold legal 
aspects of the contract of employment, the law, the collective agreement and 
the works rules as sources of disciplinary rights and sanctions. 


OSTERREICHISCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Gehaltsgesetz 1956. Commentary 
by Wilhelm Zacn. Introduction by Fritz Kouspex. Schriftenreihe des 
Osterreichischen Gewerkschaftsbundes, No. 65 Vienna, 1956. xi+ 130 pp. 


RIVERO, Jean, and SAVATIER, Jean. Droit du travail, Manuels juridiques, 
économiques et politiques “ Themis”. Collection published under the 
direction of Maurice DUVERGER. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 
1956. vi+502 pp. 1,200 francs. 


This handbook of labour law for undergraduates was written jointly by 
a professor of public law and a professor of private law. However unusual 
such authorship may be it is in no way surprising since, as stated by the 
authors, labour law in France ignores the traditional distinction between these 
two branches of law. 

After an introduction devoted to the general characteristics of labour 
law, its historical development and its sources, the authors go on to deal in 
succession with the institutional framework of labour relations (trade 
unions, the undertaking, state labour institutions, international labour 
institutions), then with the processes of labour law (the strike, peaceful 
settlement of disputes, collective agreements) and finally with the various 
aspects of the regulation of labour, whether imposed by the public authorities 
or resulting from the contract of employment. The main chapters of this 
last part deal with preparation for work, access to work, the performance of 
work, hours of work, health and safety, remuneration and the cessation of 
work, 

A notable feature of this clear and concise work is that the authors are 

uite obviously intent on bringing out, in their account of the law, the 
undamental problems of industrial relations in the modern world. Though 
this is a legal handbook it nevertheless constantly opens up broader vistas in 
the fields of sociology, industrial organisation and even political science. 
Students using the handbook will thus have an opportunity of acquiring 
both a sound knowledge of the law and an awareness of the social realities 
that led to the birth of labour law and have such a strong influence on its 
development. 

Apart from a number of inaccuracies in the part relating to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, it may perhaps be regretted that the hand- 
book has not made more mention of international labour Conventions and 
Recommendations or of the international studies recently published on 
various matters dealt with. For instance, the part dealing with trade unions 
does not mention the two international labour Conventions on freedom of 
association that were adopted by the International Labour Conference in 
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1948 and 1949 and have both been ratified by France, namely the Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 1948, and 
the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949. 


SCHLEGEL, Roger. Leitfaden des Arbeitsrechis. Berlin, V.E.B. Deutscher 
Zentralverlag, 1956. 311 pp. 


A description of the present system of labour legislation in the German 
Democratic Republic. 


TRADES Union ConGress. Industrial Law. An Introduction for Trade 
Union Officers. London, 1956. 40 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Management. 


Hatre, Mason. Psychology in Management. New York, Toronto, London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. x+212 pp. $3.75. 


A discussion of the application of psychological principles to the function 
of management, written for the practising manager (at all levels of super- 
vision) as well as for the college student interested in industrial psychology 
or business administration. The various chapters deal with the nature of 
people, leadership and supervision, communication, training, and produc- 
tivity and wage-payment plans. The concluding chapter deals with somewhat 
more complex problems such as the psychological definition of jobs, resis- 
tance to change and roles in relationships. 


Mater, Norman R. F., Sotem, Allen R., and Marer, Ayesha A. Super- 
visory and Executive Development. A Manual for Role Playing. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1957. 
xi+330 pp. $6.50. 


This is a manual, based on the authors’ extensive experience, in the use 
of role-playing for supervisory and executive training. After a comprehensive 
introduction which contains instructions for leaders of role-playing sessions, 
20 cases are given. Each case description contains an introduction of the 
— and the procedure, an outline for discussion and role instructions 
or the participants. 


Pietri, Pierre. Principes et pratique de la direction du ig ew Paris, 


Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 1956. 197 pp. an 
2,800 francs. 


A guide for the personnel officer in the various functions of personnel 
management in a large undertaking. After a general introduction to person- 
nel policies, the author discusses the functions of personnel management, 
the recruitment of personnel, personnel administration in the plant, salary 
systems and wage assessments, personnel statistics and job safety. In the 
appendices the author has brought together a number of model forms and an 
outline for a personnel office filing system. 


75 appendices: 


RATIONALISIERUNGS-KURATORIUM DER DEUTSCHEN WIRTSCHAFT. Aus- 
bildung von Fiihrungskraften in dey amerikanischen Wirtschaft. Beobach- 
tungen einer deutschen Studiengruppe. RKW-Auslandsdienst, Vol. 45. 
Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1956. 78 pp. DM 5.60 (paper). 


A comprehensive report on a study of management and supervisor 
development in the United States, submitted to the German Productivity 
Centre by a team of experts who toured the United States in 1954. In the 
main, the report covers the same ground as those of earlier productivity 
teams, for instance from the United Kingdom, the findings of which are 
confirmed by this report. 
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SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT, Philadelphia Chapter. 
Management for Tomorrow. Eighth Annual Conference Proceedings, 1956. 
Philadelphia, Chilton Company, 1956. xi+179 pp. 

Contains the papers read at the Annual Conference of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Society for Advancement of Management, discussing the 
implications of economic, social and technological change on management 
methods and procedures, as well as a record of the ensuing discussions. 


SPRIEGEL, William R., ScHuLz, Edward, and SpriEGEL, William B. Elements 
of Supervision. Second edition. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; 
London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1957. xii+349 pp. $6. 

A textbook for supervisors, discussing the various responsibilities and 
functions of middle management and supervisory personnel in a modern 
industrial undertaking. It provides basic information in such fields as 
planning, handling personnel matters, human relationships, productivity 
work and cost cutting, waste control and other functions of supervision. 
An extensive bibliography supplements the text. 


Manpower. 


KustTER, Fritz. Fachkunde fiir den Dienst beim Arbeitsamt. Biicherei fiir 
Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung, Band VII. Stuttgart, 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. xvi+ 476 pp. 


KUTNER, Bernard, and others. Five Hundred over Sixty. A Community 
Survey on Aging. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. 345 pp. 
$4. 

A comprehensive report on a study undertaken as a co-operative venture 
by the Department of Health of the City of New York, Cornell University 
Medical College, Cornell University Social Science Research Center, and 
Russell Sage Foundation. The research was initiated as a result of the 
growing recognition in the United States of the importance of understanding 
the implications of the steady increase of the aged population. 

While stressing that a proper understanding of the process of aging can 
best proceed from the assumption that the aged are not a homogeneous 
population, the study tries to answer three questions: (1) the social and 
cultural factors that facilitate the adjustment to aging; (2) the kind of 
people who successfully adjust themselves to aging; and (3) the most 
suitable types of programme designed to serve the needs of the aged. 

A cross-sectional study was undertaken of the experiences, behaviour, 
needs, attitudes, etc., of old persons residing in a district of New York that 
houses about 252,000 persons. The cases of 500 persons were examined. 
In addition, existing facilities to deal with the needs of the aged were assessed 
and evaluated in this area as well as in other parts of New York. 

The first section of the book describes the objectives and probleims dealt 
with by the research, the community setting in which it was carried out, 
and the nature of the population studied. In the second and third sections, 
the research findings are described in detail: five chapters deal with the 
problems of adjustment among various subgroups of older persons; three 
chapters examine the problems of health of the aged, as well as the factors 
influencing the use of health services. 

In the final section, one chapter is devoted to the problems of helping 
the older person through community-sponsored facilities ; examples of the 
problems are the limited financial resources available and the belief held in 
certain communities that services for youth should have precedence over 
those for aged persons. The concluding chapter suggests, on the basis of the 
research findings, the kinds of services which appear to be needed in the 
future. 


LOPEZ SANABRIA, Hugo. Clasificacién industrial de las actividades econdmicas 
de Cuba. Havana, Tribunal de Cuentas, 1956. 138 pp. 
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WEBBER, Irving L. (edited by). Aging: A Current Appraisal. Published 
for the rome tiownye Bs Florida, Institute of agar, & Vol. 6, Institute 
of Gerontology ies. Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1956. 
xi+179 pp. $2.50. 
This book reproduces the text of the papers presented at the Sixth Annual 
Southern Conference on Gerontology held in 1956 at the Institute of Geron- 


tology of Florida University. 

i articles are reproduced under the following headings : (1) Where 
we are and where we're going. (2) The demography of America’s aged : a 
current appraisal. (3) Recent developments in the physiology of aging. 
(4) Intelligence and learning in aging. (5) Biological intelligence and differ- 
ential aging. (6) Personal adjustment in the later years. (7) Changing atti- 
tudes toward aging and the aged. (8) Wage-price movements and old-age 
security. (9) The health of the aged pr conan: : an appraisal of our current 
knowledge. (10) A current appraisal of the care of the aged and the aging. 
(11) Housing Florida’s older people. (12) The farm’s contribution to retire- 
ment. (13) An analysis of patterns for group living for older people. 


Migration. 


Hutcuinson, E. P. Immigrants and Their Children, 1850-1950. A volume 
in the Census Monograph Series, for the Social Science Research Council, 
in co-operation with the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London, Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd., 1956. xiv-+391 pp. 

The 1950 Census completed a full century of census information on the 
foreign-born population in the United States ; information on the children 
of the foreign born has been collected for almost as long. Through examina- 
tion of these data the book presents a detailed statistical account of the 
occupational role of immigrants in the United States The occupational and 
geographical distribution of immigrants is set forth and the effects of im- 
migration policy on the number and economic contribution of immigrants 
are discussed. 

The study surveys census data on immigrants and their children in the 
population and labour force and gives guidance to the further use of these 
data. It pays particular attention to data since 1920 and other aspects that 
had not been covered in a eng census monograph (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census: Immigrants and Their Children, 1920, Census Monographs VII, 
. Niles Carpenter. Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 

927). 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


Bott, Richard. Planmdssiges Anlernen industrieller Arbeiter. Berufliche 
Betreuung. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1957. 196 pp. DM 24 (cloth). 


Describes a training method for the upgrading of unskilled industrial 
workers successfully developed, over the last 20 years, by the Siemens- 
Schuckert Werke in Nuremberg. Various examples are given of how such 
upgrading courses may be organised, and principles of work pedagogy are 
evolved for the guidance of other industries. 


CONSORZIO PROVINCIALE PER L’ISTRUZIONE TECNICA, and CAMERA DiI 
CoMMERCIO, INDUSTRIA E AGRICOLTURA. Atti del Convegno Nazionale di 
rp sulla Istruzione Professionale, 7 a 8 maggio 1955. Rome, 1956. 

59 pp. 

This document gives the gist of the discussions and conclusions of the 
Italian National Congress on Vocational Education organised in Rome in 
May 1955 by the Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture and the 
Provincial Technical Education Council of Rome. The discussions of this 
congress were limited to five items that are of icular interest in con- 
nection with vocational education in Italy, namely technical and vocational 
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requirements in the various sectors of the economy, present-day Italian 
legislation with regard to vocational education, the need for co-ordination 
between vocational training bodies, vocational institutes in Italy and 
action against unemployment. 


Daviess, A. Tegla. Industrial Training. An Introduction. London, Institute 
of Personnel Management, 1956. 40 pp. 4s. 6d. 
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